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KATHARINE OF SIENA AND LUCRETIA 
MOTT. 


BY MRS. E. D. CHENEY. 





[Read before the New England Women’s Clab.] 


Katharine of Siena fasted by day 

And prayed by night till she wasted away. 
She bore in her.body her Lord’s bitter pain, 
And the holy Stigmata received for her gain, 


Then God's voice called her forth to work and to duty, 
And she blessed all the land with her lessons of beauty. 
Was a strength to the weak, to the sinful new life, 
And rescued her country from hatred and strife. 


Ere life was half spent, outworn with her woes, 

And with agony rent, yet no murmur she knows, 

But hastens with joy to the heaven of rest, 

With the prayers and the tears of the world she has 
blest. 


In Italy's garden no flower can bloom 

Too fair and too fragrant to place on her tomb, 

And with reverent hearts we may kneel at the shrine 
Of the virgin and preacher, the Saint Katharine. 


Yet another form rises more fair to my mind, 
More true to her God, to her country, her kind, 
Who, God's laws of the body or soul has obeyed, 
And labored and loved more than fasted or prayed. 


The functions that Nature to woman has willed 

Of wife and of mother she sweetly fulfilled, 

Nor deemed her affections from heaven could roam, 
The while they were making a heaven of home. 


Yet she lacked time nor patience in efforts to save 
From the curse of her lot woman, drunkard, or slave, 
And when lessons of reason and duty she'd preach, 
Were her words or her life the more eloquent speech? 


In the fullness of years but more ripe and more sweet 

Her words full of wisdom make councils complete, 

And the children, the friends and the country she 
blessed 

Pray long may it be ere she goes to her rest. 


Not a saint but a woman we hail her to-day, 

Like her will we work, not to her will we pray. 

Our model, our helper, Lucretia will be 

As holy as Katharine, but more whole and more free. 





~ SMOKE AND FLUWERS. 


The only town or city in Massachusetts 
where there was apparently any exception 
to the natural courtesy of men toward wo- 
men, on Election Day, was Westfield. There 
the discourtesy only consisted in the nega- 
tive act of remaining covered and continu- 
ing to smoke, on the part »f most of the 
men, when the forty ladies came in. Prob- 
ably even that would not have been the case, 
had they voted earlier in the day, before the 
crowd was so great, or the smoke so dense. 
Possibly it was so dense that the presence 
of the ladies was not generally perceived; 
let us be charitable. Possibly, too, the 
fact that Westfield is classed as a ‘‘Butler- 
Democratic” town may have had something 
to do with it, as it is stated that the ladies 
generally voted the Republican ticket. 
Yet why should that affect the matter, if, 
as some sanguine persons claim, General 
Butler is himself an advocate of Woman 
Suffrage? At any rate, the smoking went 
on, in this one instance; and the reporter 
says that the bouquets of flowers presented 
by the ladies to the selectmen and assessors 
“looked decidedly out of place in the 
smoke-filled hall after the ladies were 
gone.” , 

I should rather say that the tobacco- 
smoke looked out of place. Why should a 
‘town-hall, which is now generally a com- 
fortable room, be given over to smoking 
and spitting, merely because it is Election 
Day? It furnishes an additional argument 
for women’s voting, this fact that it means 
flowers, and the gracious proprieties of 
‘life instead of the associations of a bar- 





room. We constantly complain that men 
of refinement and education do not take 
their share of the public duties, and yet we 
do not learn, until the presence of ladies 
teaches us, how to make town-meetings and 
ward-meetings decent places. In Westfield, 
it seems, even the presence of ladies does 
not at once teach it, but in most places it 
does. If a stranger went into the State 
House and found the members of the Legis- 
lature smoking during its sessions, he would 
think them very ill-bred men. A town- 
meeting is conducted like a legislature, so 
far as the rules of parliamentary order go. 
Why not in respect to the practices of good 
manners also? The town-meeting is in it 
self as dignified a proceeding, and as essen- 
tially a part of the system of republican 
government as is the legislature; and there 
is no more propriety in a citizen coming 
up to the polls with his pipe in his mouth 
than in the Speaker's presiding over the 
House of Representatives when indulging 
inacigar. On the other hand, nobody can 
say that a bouquet of flowers would ever 
look misplaced upon the desk ef any pre- 
siding officer. The proprieties of life there- 
fore are on the side of the feminine, not the 
masculine habit, and it is a real gain to 
these proprieties when women go to the 
olls. 

, There is also a substantial advantage. No 
warden or selectman will ever find his head 
confused or his brain less clear Decause of 
the sight or scent of flowers. Even Haw- 
thorne’s Doctor Rappaccini, who reared 
his fair daughter on the perfume of poison- 
ous shrubs, could not have applied that 
narcotic very injuriously during the few 
hours of atown meeting. ButI have heard 
three different wardens of city wards, since 
the last election, say that the prohibition of 
tobacco-smoking made it far easier for them 
todo their duties and to make a correct 
count of votes. It must be remembered 
that the types of Virginia weed that are 
most abundantly in use on election-day are 
not precisely those that may be supposed to 
prevail at the much-censured St. Botolph’s 
Club. The atmosphere at the day’s end is 
sometimes such as might bewilder the brain 
of a tolerably well-seasoned presiding officer, 
and make his arithmetic as uncertain as if 
he lived in the State of Maine. 1. w. a. 


a os 
UNIVERSITY OF LEIPZIG—WOMEN TO BE 
EXCLUDED. 


Epirors JOURNAL:—It is an unpleasant 
and somewhat disheartening task which 
now falls to my lot, but yet a most necessa- 
ry one. Ina former article in your col- 
umnsI mentioned the growing manifesta- 
tions of conservatism in Saxony in regard 
to the facilities afforded to women for hear- 
ing lectures in the University of Leipzig, 
but at the same time, expressed my hope 
and conviction that the existing state of 
things would not be materially altered for 
some time to come. I regret to be obliged 
to state that since writing this a change has 
been introduced which will prevent women, 
with the exception only of the eight or ten 
already here, from attending lectures at the 
University. 

The matter was first brought up, as I 
previously hinted, in a session of the Saxon 
‘‘Landtag,” when some one suddenly in- 
quired how it was that women were allowed 
in the Leipzig University. The dreadful 
fact was at first denied, and then somebody 
remarked that, at all events, none were ad- 
mitted without applying to the ‘‘Cultus- 
ministerium” for permission, which state- 
ment was utterly false, as the Ministerium 
itself well knew. The ball was now fairly 
set rolling, and a committee was appointed 
to examine into the matter and decide 
whether the hitherto accorded permission 
was authorized. The affair was according- 
ly investigated, and with the following re- 
sult; in the statutes of the University is a 
provision that, beside the regularly matric- 
ulated students, the University might be 
empowered to admit those officers who de- 
sired, and ‘‘other persons of suitable age 
and previous training,” as hearers. It was 
of course under the latter category that the 
“Zubdrerinnen” were admitted to the lec- 
tures by the University ‘‘Richter.” The 
committee now brought in its decision that 
the University had no right to interpret the 
clause in question as including women, 
since this was obviously not the intention 
of those composing it. I regret to say that 
a number of speeches were then made, ex- 
pressing the highest approval of the com- 
mittee’s report, only one champion being 
brave enough to enter the lists on the oppo- 
site side. Whereupon the matter was taken 
quite out of the hands of the University, 
and placed in those of the Ministerium. 
The first the ladies knew of the impending 
storm was an official notice from the Uni- 
versity, to the effect that if they desired an 





extension of their privileges for the follow- 
ing semester, they must send in an early 
petition to the Cultusministerium. The 
University meanwhile, as may be imagined, 
not particularly relishing this interference 
in what might reasonably be supposed to 
be its proper sphere of action, wrote to the 
Ministerium, stating that there was no ob- 
jection to any of the ladies now in the 
University, and requesting that they might 
be allowed to remain. The petitions were 
granted, permission to attend the lectures 
being graciously bestowed in each instance 
with the somewhat ominous addition; 
““ausnahinsweise und bis auf weiteres.” The 
Cultusminister himself privately declared 
that, although out of deference to the Uni- 
versity he had allowed the present women 
to remain, he was firmly resolved never to 
grant the petition to others; therefore, since 
the matter now depends entirely upon his 
pleasure, there is no hope that any more 
women students can gain admittance until 
the ministerium passes into other hands. 
As we can hardly look forward to the pros- 
pect of a less conservative Cultusministeri- 
um in the immediate future, if the prevail- 
ing sentiment of the nation be taken into 
account, women can only do what they 
have so long done;—wait and hope. 

If I may be allowed just one little pro- 
test, dear JouRNAL, might I be permitted 
to remark that my philological feelings 
were very much hurt at findingin my form- 
er article the ‘‘revered Professor Curtius” 
transformed into the ‘‘Reverend Professor 
Curtin,’’—and I can hardly picture to my- 
self what his sentiments would be on the 
subject; I congratulate myself that he does 
not take the JOURNAL! E. ©. 

Leipzig, Feb. 26, 1880. 


MISTRESS AND MAID, 





Codperative housekeeping is ably advo- 
cated by Mrs. Livermore. This method 
has its advantages, but to those who prefer 
the old family method, there is many an 
unsolved problem. 

Many ladies constantly bewail the ineffi- 
ciency of ‘‘help.” This is true in many in- 
stances, but to so class all is unjust to many 
more who are faithful and competent. In 
many a family servants are machines to 
those served, who by paying weekly wages 
think they have fully accomplished duty, 
in exchange for which they exact unreason- 
able service. 

Were some of the ladies who pride them- 
selves on their superior intellect to under- 
take the same routine of work, where even 
the most systematic arrangement will find 
*‘many irons in the fire” needing immediate 
attention—there would we think be some- 
times overcooked, or undercooked food, a 
bit of dust here—a broken dish there. 

The misfortune is, there is no one to com- 
plain of them, and give a lesson that would 
teach them to be more humane towards 
servants. If ladies felt more interest in the 
happiness and well being of servants, they 
would respond with greater fidelity. In 
this age of progress there have been ad- 
vances in many directions. Every depart- 
ment of labor is more skilled. One does 
not think of employing an inexnerienced 
nurse or dress-maker, for women in those 
departments have opportunity for instruc- 
tion preparatory for their work. A house 
servant has no such privilege. A training 
school for servants would obviate many 
difficulties. Asa basis upon which to build— 
true principles involved in the relation of 
mistress and maid should be taught on the 
ground of common humanity, and each ex- 
ercise Christian charity. Should a servant 
who seldom has an opportunity to attend 
church—their only means of elevating 
thought and purpose—be expected to be 
more patient and less faulty, than a church 
going, fault finding mistress, who generally 
expects more than she could accomplish 


herself? 
The sanitary question in regard to ser- 


vants needs consideration. Christian prin- 
ciple or common humanity should dictate 
that a servant who works early and late in a 
hot kitchen of a hot day should be provid- 
ed with a room more than seven by nine, 
and with a bed less hard than a board, and 
that something besides a chair, that would 
not be tolerated in any other part of the 
house, should complete its furnishing. Who 
could be refreshed by such surroundings, 
and the repose possible upon such a bed? 
Who could be amiable always, and order- 
ly even, when one’s own personal belong- 
ings have no place, but upon a few nails, 
or upon a carpetless floor. In winter this 
is the coldest room in the house, and by its 
dimensions and location the hottest in sum- 


mer. 

Is it any wonder that girls who wish a 
change from the kitchen, should prefer go- 
ing out nights to seeking their own room. 





It would require stalwart christianity to 
kneel in such a place, and ask a blessing 
upon the household. Could a mistress 
pray for a blessing upon a maid she had so 
ill-treated? If a humanitarian system were 
established in homes, we should hear less 
of the faults of servants. They would be 
strengthened to the resistance of evil 
through the interest and sympathy of the 
mistress, J. & C. 
Akron, O., March 10. 





WOMEN IN WASHINGTON. 


A correspondent writes thus to the Bos: 
ton Congregationalist : 

“Through the courtesy of Mrs. ex-Gov- 
ernor Claflin of Boston, than whom no lady 
in Washington is more beloved for her 
earnest Christian character, her culture,and 
her thorough kindness, I attended several 
receptions, and found the women of the 
city, asa rule, exceptional in their intelli- 
gence and common sense. Most of those in 
public life keep house, and have not forgot- 
ten the ties and charms of home. They 
talked of philanthropic matters, or affairs 
of the country, and if Washington life is 
full of gossip, I certainly did not hear it, 

‘The new literary society lately formed, 
with General Garfield for its president, is 
worthy of any city in its scope and power. 
Mrs. Claflin, who isan officer in this organ- 
ization, has opened her house for courses 
of lectures on Music and Literature, and 
the number desiring to attend is far greater 
than her parlors can accommodate. Mrs. 
Abba Goold Woolson is now giving a 
course of twelve lectures on Literature at 
her home. While the rich and distinguish- 
ed love Mrs. Claflin, and the cultured make 
her house their place of rest and refresh- 
ment, I was even more interested to see how 
the little colored children, whose only 
wealth is their freedom, are made happy as 
she stops on the street to talk with them 
and brighten their poverty. 

“‘The women of Washington have a very 
sensible fashion of appointing one day in 
the week on which to receive callers, and 
are thus able to command their time. On 
Wednesday, at the artistic home of Mrs. 
Charles Nordhoff, wife of the well-known 
journalist, we talked with a pleasant young 
woian having blue eyes and golden hair, 
the mother of two boys who are said to be 
among the most beautiful in Washington. 
She was dressed in blue cashmere, and 
deftly sewed on some white curtains as she 
talked. Her naturalness and simplicity do 
not suggest the rugged strength shown in 
her books, ‘‘Haworth’s” and ‘“‘That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s.”. Mrs. Burnett has earned her 
fame by hard work, and well deserves it. 
Here also we enjoyed meeting the graphic 
writer, Mrs. Grundy (Miss Smead). 

“On Senator’s day, Thursday, we met— 
at the handsome home of Mrs. James G. 
Blaine, a large, gray-haired, and rather 
stately lady—the witty and agreeable ‘Gail 
Hamilton,’ whose face lights up with as 
much enthusiasm as she puts into her bril- 
liant and sometimes caustic writings. She 
has brown hair and gray eyes, is a charm- 
ing conversationalist, and knows how to 
make everybody feel at ease. 

‘‘We also met the well-known writer, 
Mary Clemmer, a woman of fine presence 
and marked ability. Her home, on Cap- 
itol Hill, the result of her own earnings, 
is most attractive with flowers, pictures, 
and books, many of the latter the gifts of 
their authors. She is a fearless woman 
where she thinks duty demands that her 
pen should be used, but generous and de 
voted in her friendships. She is engaged 
on a new book. 

‘Vinnie Ream Hoxie is another young 
woman who has succeeded in her chosen 
work, that of sculpture. Her statue of 
Lincoln, for which she received $15,000, 
whatever the critics may say of it, pleases 
many a soldier who loved the great man. 
Her statue of Farragut, which she is now 
having cast in bronze at the Navy Yard, 
where we saw her in her working dress, 
—a small, winsome woman with dark eyes 
and darker curls, who puts her heart into 
her work—will give her $20,000 more. She 
has built for herself a large brick home, 
which contains many beautiful, life-size 
statues from her own hand. Among these 
stand her harp and guitar, upon both of 
which she plays.” 
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WOMEN’S GRAND ARMY CORPS. 


The women’s auxiliary corps of the Grand 
Army is spreading. Recently Mrs. Fuller, 
the State President, and Miss Beadle, the 
Secretary, both from Boston, in one of the 
western towrs of Massachusetts installed 
permanent officers, and a cordial invitation 
was given to all women who wished to join 
the corps and become charter members. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


QueEN Vicroria’s income is $6,300 a 
ay. 

HEvEN Hunt Jackson is writing a book 
about Indians. 

Mrs. Emma Matoy is giving a series of 
— on ‘Teetotalism” in Richmond, 

Miss ELLEN Frances Mason has translat- 
ed the “Apology,” “‘Crito,” and “Phado,” 
of Plato. 

Mrs. Burnett wrote her most famous 
book, “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” on her lap, 
after the manner of schoolgirls, 

CLARINDA Moors, a noted lowa temper- 
ance revivalist, closed a bargain with her 
husband by which, in consideration of 
$10,000, she permits a formal separation. 

Mrs. Lypia Mannine Grimes, who has 
resided at Hounslow for a great number of 
years, has left the sum of £10,000 for the 
purpose of erecting a hospital forsHouns- 
low and its neighborhood. 

Mrs. ABBA GooLp Wootsonjis] deliver- 
inga series of lectures on ‘English Litera- 
ture,” in connection with English history, 
at the parlors of Ex-Gov. Claflin,*to an ap- 
preciative audience of the highest circle of 
Washington society. 

Miss Carrie Eastman and Mrs. Asa 
Adams are to read papers on ‘How, to 
Make the Life of the Farmer’s Wife 
Monotonous, and More Social and’Attract- 
ive,” at the next meeting of the Hampshire 
Agricultural Society at North Amherst. 

Miss Ner.son wins her success by hard 
work. Ona recent Saturday in Boston, she 
went to the theatre at two in the afternoon 
to play Rosalind. She was not able tu re- 
turn to her hotel until after six, and in less 
than an hour went back to the theatre to play 
Imogen for three or four hours. 

Mrs. Roperrs, of Columbus, Ga., was 
formerly wealthy, and among other prop- 
erty owned Laura Mitchell, a negress. The 
war freed Laura and made Mrs. 
poor, and for fourteen years the slave has 
supported her old mistress by her own 
slender earnings, and when Mrs. Rodgers 
died the other day, Laura saw that she had 
a decent burial. 

Miss Berrna von Hrerern, the pedes- 
trian, is said to have been adopted as a 
daughter by a wealthy couple in Boston, 
who take her into the best society and are 
permitting her to study art. The money 
which she earned by her pedestrianism— 
several thousand dollars—is in the bank, 
where it was deposited three years ago. 
Her adopted mother took her home imme- 
diately upon the completion of her walk in 
Boston. 

HELEN Porter, in her popular readings 
and impersonation of character, which she 
is giving to large audiences in the West, is 
doing a very good work for Suffrage. She 
impersonates Susan B. Anthony, and re- 
cites in a very plain, impressive manner, 

her entire speech before the court when 
she was arraigned and fined for voting. 
At a recent exhibition in Richmond, Ind., 
this speech was applauded as much as any 
sentiment in the whole entertainment. 

Lapy Sanrine, who died at 13, Ashley 
Place, on November 28th, was the daughter 
of the late Mr. William Leeves, of Torting- 
ton, Sussex. During fifty-two years of 
married life, she devoted herself to her 
husband's pursuits, placing at his service 
the best efforts of a mind such as has but 
rarely been given to any woman. Her chief 
published works were the translations of 
Humboldt’s “Cosmos” and ‘Ansichten der 
Natur,’’ but these do not represent atithe she 
afforded to British science in rendering ac- 
cessible to English readers the works of 
German savants, Sir Edward Sabine’s fif- 
teen contributions to terrestrial magnetism, 
which found a place in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society, might 
never have been written had it not been for 
her. 

FRANCOIE RovueGER (nee Paicheur), a 
lady of about sixty years of age, recently 
made application to Judge Matson, of the 
Probate Court, to be granted letters of citi- 
zenship. She is a native of Boulogne, 
France, having immigrated from there to 
New York City in 1847. When questioned 
by the clerk to whom the application was 
made as to her object in pursuing so novel 
@ course, she stated simply that she wanted 
to become a citizen of this country and 
wanted to have some written evidence of it. 
No objection was made by the clerk to the 
granting cf the papers, as the application 
came within the decisions of the United 
States Court as to citizenship, and the pa- 
pers were accordingly granted to her. It 
is now time for any other enterprising 
foreign lady to come forward and obtain 








her citizenship in the same way. 
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WHAT HAST THOU DONE? 
BY MARY P. GARDNER. 


Hast thou heeded life's stern lessons of to-day? 

Treasured up the many blessings on thy way? 
Hast thou hid thy cares and crosses? 
Buried all thy grief and losses 

So that sunshine and not shadows 

Shall in future round thee play? 


Hast thou learned to care for others, day by day? 
Helped thy weak and erring brothers on the way? 
Told to them “The old, old story, 
Of our Father's home in glory?” 
Taught the weary one, have courage, 
And the troubled one to pray? 
Hast thon tried to do thy duty on each day? 
Making life one line of beauty all the way? 
Followed but the teachings ever 
Ye’ve received from Christ the Giver? 
Then a crown for thee is waiting 
That shall last for aye and aye. 


+ 
oe 





LIFE. 


Short days flying, ewift years rolling 
Downward toward eternity: 

Ere we understand our longings 
Oft the open grave we see. 

Cares and wishes crowd together, 
Changing ever in the breast; 

With the morning comes the knowledge, 
Joy falfilled can give no rest, 


Schemes of life and plans for living 
Fancy bids us ever try, 

Bat their sweet fulfilment never 
Brings us that for which we sigh. 

Young, we fancy pleasure deathlees, 
A far-stretching wonder-land; 

Soon it fades, and sorrow follows; 
On the desert waste we stand. 


“Yes, from out the brightest morning 
Oft we harvest bitter pain, 
Joys soon past, or lightly gathered— 
'e 80 fruitless and so vain! 
Ah1 what weary hours of longing 
Lost o¢casion brings the mind! 
How the wounded soul may languish, 
_ Never balm of healing find! 
Then when evening closes on thee, 
eep not as thine hours depart; 
peace and holy stillness 
Gather close within thy heart. 
Ther, the woes of life forgetting, 
From its stain and guilt set free, 
Will thy last and lowly pillow 
Like the tender roee leaf be. 
—Harper's Weekly. 


ROMANCE AND RIGHT. 


BY KESIAH SHELTON. 








The scene of our story isa small village, 
one of those miniature monarchies that 
abound in this country, where the ‘‘super” 
acts.as. king, his wife as queen, sons and 
daughtérs as princes and princesses; the 
‘‘upper help” as the admiring courtiers, the 
under and their families as the peasantry, 
who are expected to loudly cheer at all pub- 
lic appearances of the royalty. 

Our heroine is one of the princesses—Ma- 
bel Lombard. It is very true her father 
and mother began life among the peasantry 
as ‘‘bobbin boy” and ‘‘spooler-tender” and 
through their own strenuous exertions had 
reached their present elevation, (all honor 
to them) yet now they faithfully taught 
their princesses to forget their lowly origin 
(and thus brought it to view, when more 
modest conduct, would have concealed it) 
and to snub outrageously when it was im- 
possible to ignore the equally ambitious in 
‘‘pa’s mill.” Super’s daughters always 
say.pa’s mill! Mabel is now tweaty, and 
diplomatic pa,and ma are looking around 
among the sons of the owners, deciding to 
which they had best give Mabel. Somehow 
it chanced that the owners had other views 
for their sons so that our princess is as yet 
unwedded. 

CHAPTER II. 

‘Mabel, you must look your best to-day, 
and you'd better practice your new piece a 
lot this forenoon, for Fred Gilman is com- 
ing to the mill, and your pa is going to 
bring him home to dinner. One of you 
girls ought to get him, and you've the best 
right, you’re the oldest, . Don’t you think! 
Mrs. Arkwright up to Sneakville dressed up 
her Jane last week and gave a big dinner 
and, invited all the ‘owners’ and their fami- 
lies! Did you ever hear of such impudence? 
The good-for-nothing upstart!’ and Mrs. 
Lombard looked righteous indignation at 
the-very idea of Mrs. Arkwright’s match- 
making proclivities. 

Just here ten-years-old Susie who had 
been listening with precious intelligence, 
pertly asks, ‘‘Whatis a ‘good-for-nothing 
upstart,’ ma?”’ 

“A woman that comes up from nothing 
and forgets it, and then lords it over her 
betters,” answered Mrs. Lombard. 

“Is that so?” said Susie innocently. 
‘‘Why that’s what Mattie Hoppin told me 
yesterday that you were, so I wanted to 
know the meaning,” and Susie knowingly 
slipped from under her mother’s upraised 
hand. 7 

CHAPTER III. 


**Mabel, is this final?” asked the village 
minister's young son who had just returned 
from Yale, where he had graduated with 
honors. 

“Yes Frank, it is; why will you persiet in 
pestering me so? You have asked me three 
times before this and I have always told you 
no. Ma says, that she will never consent 
to my marrying a poor minister's son. If 
you don’t have better luck than most young 
doctors, it will be a long time before you 
will have much yourself. So, you see, I 





can’t marry you, even if I wanted to ever 
so much.” 

- “OQ Mabel, I do believe you would sell 
your soul for money. You needn't remind 
me, how many times I have made love to 
you; rest assured that I shall never ask you 
again. Proud as you are, my pride more 
than equals yours; I wish your aristocratic 
mother success in ‘hawking’ her daughters 
in the matrimonial market,” and Frank lift- 
ed his hat gracefully and bowed lowly, with 
a bitter smile playing with his lips. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Madame Rumor soon bore to Mabel’s 
ears the report that Frank Nelson was pay- 
ing earnest attention to Nettie Mills, the 
dry goods merchant’s daughter. Mabel 
feared that it might be true, for she had 
known since her early childhood that Net- 
tie Mills had a tender spot in her heart for 
the minister's only son; Mabel knew that 
she herself might have had, if he had only 
been rich. 

Yet it was not pleasing to her to be forced 
to believe that Frank had at last given up 
the hope of gaining her hand, and had 
really transferred his adoration elsewhere. 
Yet so it appeared; soon cards were ‘‘out” 
and the day came, all too quickly, when 
guests filled the church to criticise Frank 
and Nettie as they walked toward the altar, 
there to promise unswerving fidelity to 
each other; and as they came from the al- 
tar to wonder if Frank was really contented 
with his later choice, and if she was foolish 
enough to believe him, even if he did so 
pretend. 

Mabel concealed her feelings, if she had 
any, beneath her dignity of manner and 
gorgeousness of a full-dress costume, which 
latter far outshone the bride’s, and was 
‘village talk” for months. 

CHAPTER V. 

Five years quickly sped; Mrs. Lombard 
met with the non-success of many a ma- 
nceuverer; she had priced her goods too 
high. Better articles were easily found at 
a less price, and she found her wares grow- 
ing wrinkled and faded, looked at by cus- 
tomers, but passed by for newer, fairer 
goods. Mabel was now twenty-five; fine 
lines at the corners of her eyes and mouth, 
and more than a dozen gray hairs told the 
story she would have willingly concealed. 

Fine ‘‘catches” had glided past, unobserv- 
ant that she was waiting on the shore, and 
then she sadly watched them sailing down 
the stream of life with companions whom 
she had considered far beneath herself and 
her princess sisters. 

If she could not marry rich, she could 
have wished that it might have been her 
fate to have wedded Dr. Frank Nelson. 
One faithful lover, however, still loyally 
followed her; lawyer Featherstone — yet 
what was an ordinary lawyer’s position 
worth? Still time presses on, and lines 
about the mouth increase; she has promised 
a final answer to his thrice-offered love 
Saturday. What shall her answer be? A 
ring at the door-bell interrupts her 
thoughts, and young Mrs. Arkwright is 
ushered in. 

‘“‘Have you heard the news? She that 
was Nettie Mills is dead; left one child, a 
bright baby boy; the doctor is coming on 
with the body and is going to settle in his 
native village.” What news this was, and 
so unexpected, too! The lawyer’s answer 
was ‘‘no.” 

CHAPTER VI. 

Dr. Nelson was welcomed home by scores 
of friends. Nettie had a nice sum of $5000 
in the saving’s bank, bequeathed to her by 
her father; this sum was legally the doctor’s, 
the baby boy was penniless. But it was 
legal, and besides rendered Dr. Nelson 
more charming than in former penniless 
days, to the now fading princess. A prom- 
ising practice, with this cosy sum, would 
not be poverty. So the wooing sped on 
wings of love, slightly gilded, and the 
second anniversary of Nettie’s death wit- 
nessed the most stylish wedding ever known 
in Factoryville. Mabel refused to take 
home Nettie’s child; the very sight of it 
was hateful to her, and perhaps the father 
consented to separate himself from his son 
more easily, from the fact that he had never 
loved the mother. 

But the mother’s money was his, whilst 


‘the child was cared for by its mother’s rel- 


atives at their individual expense. 

For a time all was joy and contentment, 
for the sun of prosperity shines at times 
upon the just and the unjust. But a cloud 
hovers over their horizon; even now fell 
disease warrs the doctor that he cannot 
long enjoy the society of the world’s one 
divinity for him. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Disease soon ceased to beckon but stepped 
boldly forward and took our friend firmly 
by the hand, leading him steadily on- 
ward and downward to the grave. Mabel 
winced as she saw her husband steadily 
drifting from her side, for after her nature 
she loved him. But if he must die, then 
*twere well to be prepared; the law would 
give Mabel but half of Nettie’s money. 
The wife he would leave must be properly 
cared for. 


Judge Luce was summoned and a will 


was made: “To my beloved wife, Mabel 
Lombard, I give and bequeath ail my prop- 





erty consisting of my library, mY household 
furniture, and five thousand dollars now 
standing in my name in Savings 
Bank.” The Judge waited a few minutes. 
“There is ‘nothing more,” said the doctor 
feebly. 

The Judge much surprised said, ‘‘Noth- 
ing for your child?” 

“Nothing; Mabel has been accustomed to 
such a luxurious life, that all I have will be 
little enough for her, poor girl.” 

‘*Pardon me, Frank but in the name of 
our friendship, let me ask, ought not the 
child to be remembered at least? It is well 
known that all your own property was 
once Nettie Mills’ inheritance from her 
father’s estate.”’ 

‘Yes, [know all that, but her share be- 
ing personal property, the law gave it all 
to me; it is legally mine, and I will do with 
it as I please.” 

‘You are right, Frank, as regards the 
legality, but lawyer as I am and consequent- 
ly in the habit of bowing to the law, yet I 
hope never to confound justice with law. 
A thing is often legally right yet morally 
unjust, through the weakness or oversight 
of inexperienced legislators, or the inten- 
tion of the experienced. Were your wi!l 
contested I would fight to the last to uphold 
it, because it is legal; yet as a friend and 
lover of strict justice, 1 beg you to deal 
with your boy as if the eye of God, not 
law, was to read and approve this will. 
Being honest in God's sight and legal in 
man’s, requires a vast difference in our acts. 
Had you died and left property, Nettie 
would have had one third and the child the 
remainder and would not have been de- 
pendent upon his relatives as he has been.” 

‘One third would have been a plenty for 
her; I shouldn’t care to enrich a second 
husband,” replied the doctor snappishly. 

The lawyer laughed good-naturedly. 
‘Well, well, that’s rich, besides being con- 
sistent; what’s the difference, I pray you, 
betwixt enriching second husbands or sec- 
ond wives?” 

“‘O shut up, Judge, a man can do as he 
will with his own, I should think,” and the 
doctor took refuge in sulkiness. 

The Judge said no more, but “rounded 
off” the will properly, saw that it was duly 
signed and properly witnessed, and hurried 
back to his office, thinking that here was 
another argumentin favor of equal rights. 


CHAPTER VIII, 


After three years of sedate widowhood, 
Mabel ‘‘went into lavender” and society 
once more. 

Lawyer Featherstone found that Mabel’s 
small fortune considered with her ‘‘pros- 
pects” when King Lombard should die, ren- 
dered her as charming as when he woed her 
in youth unsuccessfully; the glitter of her 
father’s gold and that which was legally 
bequeathed her, dimmed his vision to a 
clear perception of the inroads that time 
had made upon her fair type of beauty. 
Still at first his wooing sped not smoothly, 
for Mabel yet had dreams of marrying 
well; but in the course of passing years 
her hopes waned, and one day when Feath- 
erstone again knelt at her feet, she saw 
something in his face that told her if she 
said nay now, she would never be given 
opportunity for repentance. 

So she said yes; and when Charlie Nelson 
wished to go to college and could not for 
lack of funds, he said bitterly, ‘‘Oh, you 
see the law disinherited me; gave all of 
mamma’s money to father, then he willed 
it to his first love and second wife and she 
is spending it for the benefit of herself and 
her second husband; whilst I am earning 
my living by driving a grocer’s wagon! I 
wonder what mamma would say or Grand- 
father if he could have known where his 
money would finally have gone?” 

“Said? Why Charlie boy, your grand- 
father was one of the legislators who 
proudly ‘“‘tinkered” that law, and looked 
back upon their work with great satisfac- 
tion.” 
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MARRIAGE OF SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


The action of the Illinois Board of Edu- 
cation in excluding women as teachers be- 
cause they are married, has called forth 
the protest of 8. B. Lyon, which is printed 
in the Chicago Inter-Ocean. This gentle- 
man gives some very forcible reasons against 
this vote. The argument, he says, that she 
has other means of suppcert than her salary 
cannot be accepted unless it bars out, with 
her, all the men now teaching who are en- 
gaged in other business. One a journalist, 
another, if not an attorney, at least a coun- 
sellor at law, another an author, another a 
money-lender and speculator on a safely 
small scale. These matters must as much 
take their attention from school as their 
marketing, their house-building, their floor- 
walking with the youngest, and all the 
other duties incumbent on them in their 
domestic relations. 

As to the employment of women being a 
departure from the customs of other coun- 
tries; it is not. In other countries, nota- 
bly France, Germany, and England, in 
about the same sociai position as is occupi- 
ed here by teachers, women, asa rule, as- 
sist their husbands in business. They stand 
behind counters, and handle goods; they sit 





_at desks and keep accounts; they superin. 
tend farms, working early and late in great- 





er publicity than they could be placed in 
at school, and withal, they raised taeir fam- 
ilies as successfully as most American 
mothers. 

If individuals have offended against the 
prudishness of some person or persons un- 
known, why not deal with them as individ- 
uals, and not make a sweeping rule against 
all? This legislating against the many for 
the transgressions of a few is on a par with 
the action of a former board, when they de. 
creed that in cases of absence caused by 
sickness or death, the teacher should forfeit 
a portion of her pay, cr the entire amount, 
according to the period of the absence. 
This rule was adopted to avoid dismissing 
teachers who had lied as to the reason of 
their frequent absences. Previous to that 
time no deduction had been made. 

Most of the reasons given by members for 
favoring the last rule were about as good as 
one given a few years since by a gentleman 
who voted to lower the pay of women teach- 
ers on the ground that they received too 
much, because they already dressed better 
than his wife could afford to. Whatever 
may be the pretense that the measure was 
adopted in favor of women, it is manifest- 
ly a discrimination against them, just as 
much as was the late action of the same 
board in fixing salaries, when schools pre- 
sided over by women and answering all the 
schedule requirements of membership, 
grades, etc., were assigned a salary of 
$1,200, instead of $1,550, received by men 
principals in exactly similar schools. 

If, as the board accepts the dictum that a 
woman’s first duty is to be a wife and 
mother, they should go further, make con- 
sistency the rule, and unite against one of 
the most sensible and just of their number, 
who is pot assisting any woman to fill her 
proper sphere, He ought to be black balled, 
if possible, from that astute body; he, to 
whom no teacher ever came for counsel or 
assistance without receiving kindly atten- 
tion and all the aid he could give in her 
duties. And, having disposed of him, the 
rest should consider means for the promo- 
tion of matrimony, and leave the schools os- 
tensibly, as they are really, under the undi- 
rected guidance of the superintendent. 
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THE COLORED SCHOOL OF AIKEN, 


Martha Schofield, on receiving prompt 
and efficient aid for her noble work in con- 
sequence of an appeal through the New 
York Tribune, writes thus in reply: 

‘‘As my education has been in a denomi- 
nation that does not approve of letting the 
‘right hand know what the left band doeth,’ 
our generous friends will excuse me for not 
publishing the list of those who names we 
know, though I can say with an abiding 
faith in its truth, that every cent, from the 
hundred dollar check, down to the dollar 
note from a colored teacher, reached us in 
safety, for with my own suretrust in the 
power which is behind all works of righte- 
ousness, I feel that not a farthing has been 
lost. The father of a lovely young lady 
who had visited the school drew her atten- 
tion to the appeal while she was on a bed 
of sickness and her bequest of $100 
reached us after the pure spirit had entered 
the gates of paradise. How vividly it 
brought the promise ‘He shall give his 
angels charge over thee,’ and strengthened 
with renewed life the efforts to make all 
these generous gifts fulfill the highest and 
best purposes. We have promised the par- 
ents of the children we would raise $400 if 
they would raise $100 to build the addition- 
al room that was greatly needed. They 
hold meetings every week and seem deter- 
mined to do it. They have singing and 
speaking on educational subjects, and one 
said, speaking in favor of keeping up the 
school: ‘The North has rocked usin the 
cradle of liberty for fifteen years, and is 
now looking to see if we can stand on our 
feet.’ There is some quaint talk, and with 
ideas that take hold. One evening an earn- 
est worker addressed the meeting thus: ‘I 
got somethin’ to tell you. Do you know at 
the last Legislature in Columbia (it had just 
ended) they had a bill up to prevent any one 
a-votin’ that couldn’t read and write, an’ 
the man that opposed that bill was one 
who found out in most places of this State 
there was more white folks than niggers 
that would have to give up votin’—and that 
killed the bill. Now I can’t read, but I 
am willin’ to set back and let my people 
who can do the votin’. I wish a-most they 
had passed it.’ Many of the parents sing 
beautifully the strange, weird hymns born 
of bondage, and next week they have a 
concert to increase their fund. 

“The new room was built during the hol- 
idays, but the school increased to 275 pupils, 
and another teacher was required, so the 
whole of the $700 given in response to my 
letter will be needed to carry on the school 
until the close of the term. It is not alone 
these pupils that are benefited. Many new 
ones have come in to be fitted for teaching, 
and it pays a hundred fold to help educate 
young men whose sterling characters de- 
serve the best development, and in whose 
faces are stamped attributes that belong 
only to noble manhood, purity of heart, in- 
tegrity of purpose, honesty of motive and 
uprightness of life. We shall make every 
effort to get aid from the Peabody Fund for 
next year; if not, may he who has promised 


the ‘better blessing’ to those who ‘give,’ 
again use his own as instruments for the 
fulfilment of his purposes. 





THE BLACK MAN’S RIGHTS. 


Messrs. George L. Ruffin, John J. Smith 
and Richard 8. Brown have sent a letter to 
Attorney-Genera! Devens thanking him for 
his services in the Virginiacase. They say, 
‘‘We are glad now that at least one court, 
and that the august tribunal, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, has told us what 
these amendments do give to us, and we 
hope these unfriendly politicians and news- 
papers and inferior courts will take notice 
and govern themselves accordingly; they 
will take notice that once for all the Su- 
preme Court, with reference to color af- 
firms the validity of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth amendments to the Constitution 
(which they have continually denied) that 
is settled; they will take notice that the 
matter of color has nothing whatever to do 
with civil and political rights, and they 
will take notice also that hereafter absolu‘e 
and perfect equality of rights and duties 
shall be the measure of justice accorded to 
each American citizen. The right of trial 
by jury, impartislly drawn, is the highest 
and dearest right; that right has by these 
decisions been established unto us; it has 
been established after a full hearing of all 
the arguments and precedents which could 
be brought against it in court, and all the 
social influence, ridicule and prejudice 
which could be brought to bear outside the 
court; for this just and beneficent termina- 
tion of the cases in court we feel that we 
arein a great measure indebted to you. 
Your activity in our behalf, your generous 
and outspoken sentiments and hearty sym- 
pathy gave the official utterances and ef- 
forts of the Attorney-General a force and 
momentum which comes only of deep con- 
viction, and which we think helped largely 
to carry our cause triamphantly through 
the great battle. Please accept our grateful 
thanks forall that you have done for usin this 
matter, and we tender thanks, through you, 
to all who have contributed to this right- 
eous judgment; we recognize and appreci- 
ate thoroughly the immeasurable difference 
between our condition in 1856 and 1880; we 
have a lively sense of the difference between 
having ‘no rights which white men were 
bound to respect’ and being invested with 
all the rights, privileges and immunities of 
citizenship; we know the difference be- 
tween good and bad, light and darkness, 
freedom and slavery, and it is because we 
are sensible of the great changes which have 
taken place in the last twenty years, and 
feel thankful for them, that we take this 
method and opportunity of expressing our 
sentiments to some of the persons who, 
under guidance of the Ruler of the Universe, 
have been the instruments for effecting 
these great changes.” 
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SOJOURNER TRUTH. 


One of the results of the exodus has been 
to bring out from her retirement one of the 
characters of the old anti-slavery contro- 
versy. In the stirring times of that old 
conflict, the newspapers were constantly 
quoting the quaint sayings and sharp repar- 
tees of Sojourner Truth. But since the 
emancipation, she bas felt that her work 
was done, and has mostly remained at her 
home in Battle Creek, Michigan. But when 
the exodus began, she said, ‘‘the Lord had 
more work for her to do for her people.” 
Some months since she came to Topeka, 
where she spent the autumn months, giving 
counsel to the refugees themselves, ani 
awakening an interest in them among the 
white people. 

She says this movement is of God. 
Eight years ago she came to Kansas, and 
went to Washington to persuade the gov- 
ernment to send the colored people, who 
were crowding into the cities, out West, 
and put them on public lands, and let them 
scratch for a living.” But, she says, the 
government would not do anything, and 
the people would not do anything, and she 
laid the matter before the Lord; and now, 
in spite of government and people, the 
Lord is doing just what she asked him to 
do. She says, ‘“The Lord is doing this and 
you cannot stop it.” ‘‘Itis just what I have 
been praying for these eight years. The 
government and people were deaf, but the 
Lord heard me, and he is sending these peo- 
ple West on the public lands.” 

Sojourner does not know her age, but cir- 
cumstances which she remembers make it 
certain she is over one hundred years old. 
She was born a slave in New York, and 
was liberated with the first class, who went 
free in 1817. This included all over forty 
years of age. This would make her over 
one hundred. Though somewhat feeble in 
body, her faculties are clear as ever, and 
she is as quick and sharp at repartee as in 
her most vigorous days. She has a mag- 
nificent voice which could be heard by ten 
thousand people, and it is as deep and clear 
as ever. For years her hair has been gray, 
and she has worn glasses; but within the 
last year her eyesight has returned so that 
she has laid aside her glasses, and her hair 
is again black. She says “she has started 





new on her second century.” 
Her speaking is disjointed, and her ‘‘lect- 





vures,” as she calls them, quite variable. In 
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fact, she talks in public just as she does all 
of the time. There is not much connection, 
but she just drifts along. Now and then 
there is a gleam of witora sparkle of wis- 
dom, and occasionally a burst of powerful, 
put strange, eloquence. Her speech has all 
the African inaccuracies, but in spite of 
this, her language is often very beautiful 
and choice. She has all the positiveness of 
a prophet or oracle, and speaks with the 
assurance of one with a message to deliver. 
She has a poetic element in her nature, and 
has several times given forth her thought in 


spontaneous rhyme. 
7s 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WASHINGTON. 





The Washington Daily Critic publishes a 
full account of the late annual convention 
of the National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, accompanied by portraits and life 
sketches of Susan B. Anthony and Sara 
Andrews Spencer. While the pictures are 
merely’ clever caricatures of these distin- 
guished ladies, the sketches are truthful, 
and in a high degree complimentary. ‘‘Our 
Susan” is too well and favorably known by 
the readers of the New Northwest to re- 
quire a further introduction from us. 
Suffice it is to say that she sustains her 
well-earned reputation as the great national 
leader of the Suffrage movement, and com- 
mands, to-day, more respectful considera- 
tion from the powers that be than any other 
lady in America. Mrs. Spencer, her able 
ally and co-worker, is the wife of Prof. 
Henry Spencer, and began her literary 
work by assisting her husband on the 
Spencerian Key They have been residents 
of Washington since 1866, where they con- 
duct the well-known Spencerian busiuess 
colleges. As is generally known, the chief 
work of Mrs. Spencer’s public life is in 
searching out and removing causes of vice, 
crime, and pauperism, ‘in which work,” 
says the Oritic, ‘she has been very success- 
ful.” In 1876, Mrs. Spencer was a delegate 
from the National Suffrage Association to 
the Cincinnati Republican Presidential Con- 
vention, and addressed the platform com- 
mittee in behalf of a Woman Suffrage 
plank in their platform, and on the follow- 
ing morning, on motion of Mr. Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, was invited to address the 
Convention; the first instance in the history 
of this country in which a woman ever 
addressed a presidential convention. Among 
the more prominent of the delegates of 
whom favorable mention was also made, 
were Matilda Joslyn Gage, editor of the 
National Citizen and Ballot-Box; Phebe 
Cousins, the well known lady lawyer of St. 
Louis; Lillie Devereux Blake,the New York 
authoress; Julia E. Smith, the famous tax- 
resister of Glastonbury, and Belva Lock- 
wood, the brilliant attorney, through whose 
influence was secured the mght for women 
to practice law before the United States 
Supreme Court.—The New Northwest. 
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M. CREMIEUX. 


A cotemporary of this distinguished states- 
man writes an interesting letter to the New 
York Tribune, from which we take the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Goodness, like genius, is of all lands, 
all races, all forms of civilization. Sol 
reflectee to-day, as I saw the remains of my 
venerable old friend, M. Cremieux, borne 
to the grave. 

“J made Cremieux’s acquaintance in the 
salon of the lamented Madame Ernest Des- 
marest, on the night on which the news ran 
through Paris that Victor Noir had been 
shot by Pierre Bonaparte. I had seen him 
in my infancy, while in my nurse’s arms, at 
the Hotel de Ville, whither I was taken by 
the good peasant who guided my infant 
footsteps for a few months, during a chance 
visit made by my family to Paris. She was 
drawn into a deputation of Citoyennes who 
were proceeding down the Rue de Rivoli 
on their way to harangue the Provisional 
Government. 

‘‘When I heard there had been a revolu- 
tion I remember looking out of the hotel 
windows to see whether blood ran in the 
streets, The sharp March day on which 
my donne was drawn into the deputation of 
citoyennes,my first impression was that we 
had got entangled in a band of poissardes 
who meant ferocious mischief. But as the 
women were very prettily dressed and as 
some of them caressed me not a little, I 
plucked up courage, and my young eyes 
drank in all the sights presented to them on 
that memorable day. We gathered force 
like the avalanche as we advanced. Work- 
women and grisettes deputed by the thir- 
teen arrondissements of Paris joined the 
feminine band in the Place de 1’ Hotel de 
Ville, where a procession was organized, at 
the head of which marched the citoyennes. 
We had some parleying with sentinels, and 
were at length admitted to the Palace of 
the City, and taken up grandiose stairs to a 
still more grandiose room—la Salle S. Jean, 
as I afterwards understood. Lamartine 
and his colleagues were seated round a long 
table. He was the tallest man among them, 
was very elegantly dressed, very artistic in 
his air and manner, and wore—this greatly 
struck me—a pair of new lavender kid 
gloves. 

“Louis Blanc and Cremieux were about 
the same height; but the latter had a bushy 








head of curly hair which added to his 
height. He was then one of the ugliest 
men I had ever seen or imagined. I thought 
he was the yellow dwarf in person who 
had expelled the poor old King and Queen, 
the interesting Duchess of Orleans and her 
two little boys, who used to be held up to 
me as models of infantile wisdom and pro- 
priety. The truth was that Cremieux after 
putting the King and Queen in cab and 
telling the Jehu not to spare his horses in 
driving them beyond the reach of excited 
insurgents, took the Duchess of Orleans 
and her boys to the Chamber, and did all 
that lay in him to get her proclaimed Re- 
gent. At that time he was a mercurial, 
bustling little man, with the drollest face 
imaginable. It was the face of a Greek 
statue done in coarse clay, and smudged 
and defaced in the baking. The chest was 
narrow, the shoulders were up to the ears, 
and the legs very short and spindling. 
Louis Blanc appeared to me a handsome 
boy. He was the youngest of the gentle- 
men round the table, and the citoyennes 
were more in sympathy with him than with 
his colleagues. Arago was a majestic old 
man, Dupont de |’Eure was wrinkled as a 
dried apple, and his mouth appeared to be 
perpetually occupied in munching a clove. 
I recollect the confused feeling which I 
experienced on seeing so many men in 
the place of a king. Lamartine received 
the petition, which was presented by a 
rather handsome dark-eyed woman, more 
ladylike than the citoyennes around her, 
It prayed for an extension of the electoral 
franchise to the unemancipated sex; it 
showed forth, as well as I remember, that 
political disabilities involved industrial dis- 
abilities, and that as women gave their sons 
to be soldiers so they were entitled to make 
their voices heard on questions involving 
the issues of peace or war. Lamartine, in 
reply, said: ‘The Provisionel’—he greatly 
emphasized this word, to make the petition- 
ers understand he could do nothing for 
them—‘profoundly thanks you for your 
moral support and sympathy. This peti- 
tion shall be enrolled in the archives of the 
Republic. And if ever we render by our 
demerits a third Revolution necessary, this 
document shall be taken from its repository 
and read to the people to show them what 
their fathers were.’ Iam not quite sureof 
the words, but I give the exact sense of the 
reply, which was all vague phraseology, 
and very senseless. At the end, when the 
former gentleman had uttered the word, 
‘fathers,’ Cremieux impetuously cried: 
‘Why not say the mothers; vivent les 
méres de nos Francais,’’ and, interrupted 
an Oratress, ‘emancipate them.’ 

‘I reminded Cremieux on the evening I 
was first introduced to him of this scene. 
He remembered it distinctly, and he said 
that what ten workwomen petitioned for in 
48 would soon or late have to be granted. 
It would be better for women to exert open- 
ly their influence than secretly. The sense 
of responsibility would be developed in 
them, and the intrigante would not domi- 
nate Courts, Cabinets, and Parliaments. 
Women were naturally in closer sympathy 
than men with what was noble and heroic, 
whilst essentially practical in the applica- 
tion of their principles. The good woman 
had the faith which overcomes mountains, 
which was one of the first qualifications for 
a legislator. Cremieux ascribed—perhaps 
this was excess of modesty—his own suc- 
cess in a long career, begun under the most 
depressing circumstances, to his. having 
regarded his wife always as his best coun- 
sellor. That night 1 remember he said to 
me: ‘The greatest evil that could befall me 
would be to survive my wife.’ He was 
then seventy-four years old, and in excellent 
health and spirits. When he told me his 
age 1 remarked that he had the vivacity of 
a young mind. ‘I have,’ he replied, ‘and I 
think | always shall. God, I am sure, will 
not oblige me to traverse the limbo of sec- 
ond childhood. I pray him daily to suffer 
me to live to the last moment and I am 
prepared to receive the last call. Every 
night in retiring to my bedroom I embrace 
my family, as though I were never again to 
see them.’ ”’ 
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THE LONDON FLOWER GIKLS. 





About twelve years since a few men and 
women, not of the leisure classes, but earn- 
ing their living by hard daily work, at- 
tempted to do something to teach and ele- 
vate the large population of women and 
girls who endeavor to gain their bread by 
hawking flowers in the streets of London. 
They had observed that these women, 
though exposed to strong temptations in 
the plying of their precarious trade, were, 
on the whole, decent, industrious and very 
hard-working people, -who endured much 
suffering rather than lose their respecta- 
bility. These first promoters of the benev- 
olent scheme were encouraged to hope that 
they might do something to bring the 
friendless creatures up to a higher scale of 
civilization. They accordingly set te work 
to establish a mission among them. They 
formed loan and clothing clubs, established 
penny banks, held classes and meetings, 
gave teas and undertook to visit the women 
and girls in the markets, streets and at their 
own homes; but, owing to the want of 
money, these earnest and well-directed ef- 





forts would probably have failed, had not 
Lord Shaftesbury found them out (while 
helping their neighbors, the costermongers 
of Golden lane) and, with his boundless be- 
nevolence, come to their assistance. He 
endowed for them a permanent loan fund, 
which he called the ‘‘Emily,” established a 
regular society, and became their president. 
Thus they were fairly started in their good 
work. During the whole period of their 
efforts they had the lively sympathy and 
assistance of Mrs. Brown, the valued friend 
of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and her 
death in 1878 was felt by them to be an al- 
most irreparable loss. But the Baroness 
has taken up the cause in which her cher- 
ished friend was so deeply interested, and 
it isto her that the existence of the ‘‘Lon- 
don Flower Girl Brigade” owes its origin 
and support. The formation of this ‘‘bri- 
gade” is her first effort to raise the whole 
tone of this stratum of the London popula- 
tion, and she is endeavoring by these and 
other means to take from their trade, as 
much as possible, those precarious condi- 
tions which have hitherto baffled their at- 
tempts to live in decency by honest indus- 
try. To this end it was necessary to se- 
cure for them regular customers; but it 
seemed hopeless to begin a trade of this 
kind with the women taken from the streets 
in their natural rough condition. The Bar- 
oness determined to begin with the young- 
est, and in the spring of 1879 founded a 
society of the most hopeful girls among 
them, which she called ‘‘The Flower Girl 
Brigade.” These girls are clothed in a neat 
dress, not exactly a uniform, but of similar 
materials and make, and wear an ivory 
badge on a blue ribbon. They are supplied 
with flowers, which are brought direct 
from the market and are never under any 
other than the mission room roof, on the 
sale of which they get a small commission, 
besides regular weekly wages. They are 
placed in positions secure from insult and 
molestation, or else are sent with cut flow- 
ers, bouquets and button-holes to regular 
customers in various parts of the town. To 
keep the girls busy during the late autumn 
and winter months they are taught the 
mounting and arrangement of artificial 
flowers, and the aptitude they show for this 
work is quite extraordinary.— London 
Queen. as 
TRAINING CHILDREN. 


Yes, I am a mother, and deeply do I feel 
responsible for the little charge placed un- 
der my care, and eagerly do I read any hints 
which 1 may find upon this subject. How 
sad must be the forebodings of a parent’s 
heart when the children grow up wayward 
and disobedient; but how happy is that 
home where love is the ruling power, and 
the children are taught to obey from their 
earliest childhood. But, let’ me ask, how 
are we to gain the love and esteem of our 
children, and at the same time their obedi- 
ence, if it is not by firmness and love. I 
think it cannot be done without both. We 
must first teach them truthfulness, by being 
ourselves truthful. I do dislike to hear any 
one say to a child, ‘I'll kill you,” “I'll cut 
your ears off,” etc., when the child knows 
that such language is false. Many mothers 
tell their children to do a thing, and then 
suffer them to go off to play without doing 
what they were asked to do, thinking the 
child too young to be made to mind. I tell 
you children know more than we are aware 
of. They know when we speak kindly 
and when we do not; they know when we 
mean a thing and when we do not. We 
cannot begin too early to teach them by 
our own example. How carefully the child 
watches its mother; and how soon it will 
know if that mother is in the habit of prac 
ticing deception or telling falsehoods. I 
never tell my little girl she can go out to 
ride without taking her; nor do | tell her 
her papa is coming when he is not. Even 
in the minutest things I strive always to tell 
her the truth. Although she is not a year 
old she understands what I say. Let us be 
careful in little things; let us be firm, and 
by training our children well when young, 
we are laying the foundation for future 
years. We as mothers are accountable to 
God for the way we have trained our child- 
ren. The child is not to blame if it grows 
up hateful, saucy, disobedient, and awk- 
ward. As the parents so are the children, 
in refinement as well as all other things.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


MISS MURDOCH’S PICTURE. 





A courtyard scene on a farm in France 
has given a suggestion for a picture to Miss 
C. R. Murdoch, and the work has been sent 
over here from Paris and is now on exhibi- 
tion at Reichard’s being, by the way, the 
first one sent back by her from France. 
Miss Murdoch is an American girl who has 
made a special study of sheep and small 
animals, and has had the advantage of con- 
tact with Chialiva and Schenck, who lead 
the painters of France in this department 
of art. The farm court picture introduces 
a flock of doves which are coming down 
into the scene, and other incidents of the 
humble, happy life of the farm. The high 
wall of the court and the plastered walls of 
the stone house permit the artist to charac- 
terize the picture with the gray tones which 
are so admired now. The drawing is good 
and the scene a pleasant one. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. J eannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeopathiet. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 P. x. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Office hours from 8 to 9 4. m.,and2to4Pr.m. ly10 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m, b 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. » Gay 


Drs. Bedell & White, 
354 North LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Office hours from 8 a.m. to1P.m. and from 6 to 74 p.m. 


Lelia G. Bedell, M.D. Sue A. White, M. D. 
6m-6 











Mary F. Thomas, M.D., 
Practicing Physician, 
14 So. Sixth St., Richmond, Ind. 
Office hours from 7 to 9 a.m., 1to 3 and 6 to7 p.m. 








A Musical Library! 


DITSON & CO, from time to time, gather to- 
ether their best, choicest, most successful and popu- 
ar pieces of sheet music, and bind them in handsome 

volumes of from 290 to 250 pages, sheet music size. 

There are now 32 boos of the series. Collectively, 

they contain nearly all the really good sheet music 

ever published, Separately considered, each book is 

independent of the other, and holds the best songs or 

| mag of its kind. The very moderate cost commends 
em. 


Price in Boards $2.00; Cloth $2.50; Gilt $3.00, 





The following arethe VOCAL books only: 


Sunshine of Song. 68 popular Songs. 
WorldofSong. 9% Songs. Great variety. 
Gems of English Song. 79 Songs. New book. 
Household Melodies, 2vols. 147 Songs. 
Moore’s Irish Melodies, 100 famous airs. 
Silver Chord. 160 Songs. 
Gems of German Song, 100 German Gems. 
oe Scottish 66 160 Scottish ‘“ 

“« Sacred & 110 of the best. 
Shower of Pearls. 62 capita! duets. 
Wreath of Gems, 95 Songs, quite varied. 
Silver Wreath, 60 Songs, Duets and Trios. 
Operatic Pearls. 92 Favorite Opera Songs. 
Musical Treasure, Vocal and Instrumental. 


Any book mailed, post free, for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


Dress Reform Garments of all kinds cut and basted 
or made. Patternscut. Orders taken for Reform 
Boots. 


Fashionable Dressmaking, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly 25 Winter street) 








UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re- 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

atterns sold. 

Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co., 
6 East 14th St.,N.Y.City, 


HYGIENE UNDERGARMENTS. 


A new and improved corset waist (a perfect substi- 
tute for corsets.) Trousseaux artistically}designed and 
daintily made. Patterns sold. 

MISS BATES, Room 7, 129 Tremont St, 


ARTIST'S MATERIALS, fh "Pit 
A. 


rders by Mail or Express promptly attended to. 
A. wie: R& 


HYGiENIC 











Importing Artists’ re 
594 Washington street, Boston " ae 


ly 





FROST & ADAMS, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


UF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, Etc, 
Lacroix’s Colors for China Painting, a Specialty. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, - Boston. 


t=" Catalogues furnished gratis upon application, 
493m 





The Wilson Patent Adjustable 
Chair, 
With Thirty changes of Position. 
In Health a Luxury, 
In Sickness a Necessity, 


yy appearance, perfect in construction. 
e Inval Self-propelling Chair is with 

rival (see cut). Has been awarded the hi to eee bn 
od Superiority and Merit wherever it has been exhib- 


Parlor, Library,In- 
valid Cua Rock. 
eT, ‘s Crib, 
Led or Lounge, 
Combining Ele- 
vance, Lightness, 
Strength, Simplici- 
ty and Comfort. 
_ Call and exam- 
‘ne 6©our. 6s Various 
-tyles of chairs at 
Warerooms 
935 Washing 
fon Street, 
posite Messrs. 
TnvalidSelf Propelling Chair, H. White & Co,, 
When desired the wheels can or send for illus- 
can be detached, and it be- 
comes the ordinary Reclining dress, T&e Wilson 
Cha’ Adjustable Chair 


ir. 
Manufactory, No. 585 Washington street, Boston. 








66: weekin your own town. Terms and $5 out 
fit free, H Haccert & Co., Portland, Maine 





$72 aweek. $12a day at homeeasily made. Cost r 


ly Outfit free. True &Co., Augusta, Maine. 


BLOOD AND NERVES. 





EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 
SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PLANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND 


LOWEST CASH PRIOES, 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 
Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 

BOSTON lym 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold cn in- 
_—— First quality in all respects. Ca) ane 





Warerooms 630 Washington St. Cor. 
Essex St, ly2 








Unegualed in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability. 
Terms Reasonable, 


Pianos to rent. os tuned. 
E. Ww. Rtg) A . ashingt 
Borton, (over Williams attverstie) ” t+ 


— 
LARSEN 
DINING: 
ROOMS. 














. 


FOR | ou 
LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Freqpent Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ric ster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cente. All the luxuries and delicacter 
of the season, cooked to , at very : 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10t1 


ABSORPTION vs DISEASE. 











Ske 
LIVER & STOMACH 

— PAD 
CURES WITHOUT 
Principal depot of the Company for New England, 


124 Tremont St., 
Opposite Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. itf 





‘ATATT INV HOVYNOLS 


DOSING 





Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 
A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic d 
Scrofula Diseases of Wo- 


outside of her office practice, which she 
to make more public, as testimonials at her 


office will show. First, her 
. . 
Improved Hygienic Plasters 

will positively cure Rheumatism, Neu: Sciatic. 
Bunions, weak and painfai backs and in 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. 
large, they give strength and sup to the 
nal o » drawing to the ‘ace 
seated inflammation, which is the cause of 
ty —e- Ley = . r a 
no sonous, and not a ut a D 
and tall prevent the hair tom. turning ae 
will not prevent the hair from crimpes 

hird, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urive, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal 8: 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. 


28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


Dr R. Greene. Dr. F. E. Greene, 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Chronic Diseases. 


Following are a few of the letters received daily. 
Letters of inquiry may be addressed to the writers. 





No. 28 HIGH ST.. CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
I was cured of CANCER, which, under God, I owe 
to Dr. Greene. Mrs. CHAS. BUTLER. 
ALTON, N. H. 
Ape} are aera none pe. Gupene, he cured 
me of an sending the 
remedies. Mrs. JOHN D. PROCTOR. 


BAKERSFIELD, VT. 


My child was cured by Dr. Greene of a t 
SCROFULOUS HUMOR after being given ‘Svee - 
er physicians. J. BA 


SOUTH NATICK, MASS. 


I was almost entirely he! with RHEUMATISN. 
and have been cured by Sy tees treatment. 
THOMAS O'NEIL. 


The Doctors be consalted upon all DISEASES, 
free of charge, Gonenally or by letter. 


R. GREENE, M.D. fF. E. GREEWE, M. B. 
%4 Temple Place, Boston. Mass. 
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aol ufictinn nating coy alert management 
| --1 Temes to the Editors of the Woman's 
Letters containing remittances, and to the 


‘ arded until licit order is re- 

celvel by the pablisher to discontinue and until pay- 

is a sufficient receipt of 

*, change of dete ted on 
receipt for renew 

the So made the first or second week after 


money is received. Re -ei not be sent unless 
by Ay enclosed with’ the subscription for that 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
of their enbecriptlons and to forward money 
lor the ensuing year t waiting for a bill. 








FIRESIDE. 


It is asking a good deal of the readers of 
this JouRNAL to request them to recall to 
mind two communications published in as 
many issues of the Boston 7ranscript, with 
the above signature appended to them. The 
first of these professes to give an account of 
the anniversary meeting held by the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association late 
in January last. The ciscourtesy and inac- 
curacy of this article having called forth 
some comment, the writerin the Zranscript 
later defends herself from the charges of 
undue personality made against her. Of all 
that she says in these communications, one 
sentence only concerns us at this moment. 

The writer says of men and women who 
stand up before an audience that ‘‘their per- 
sonal the words they utter, the 
opinions they offer for my consideration 
are articles displayed before me like any 
other merchantable goods, and I consider 
myself at liberty to describe them to any 
possible customers who may not have time 
or opportunity to examine for themselves.” 

Perhaps the writer of this remarkable 
sentence will be good enough to inform us 
in what particular the things enumerated 
can be said to resemble merchantable goods. 
The earnest arguments of people who 
plead for what they deeply believe in, giv- 
ing their time, labor and money for a cause 
which is dear and sacred to them, are 
these to be considered as merchantable 
goods? They are not offered for sale in 
any sort, 

Those who unfold them bring before the 
public what has cost them much thought 
and labor. They offer this without money 
and without price, asking only that what 
they assert to be the truth may be judged 
upon its own merits. What is there that 
can be called merchantable in this transac- 
tion? 

Again, even if speeches which it costs the 
audience no money to hear could be char- 
acterized as merchantable, how is it ubout 
the personal appearance of those whu offer 
the speeches to such as may wish to hear 
them. Is this personal appearance offered 
for sale? Has it anything merchantable 
about it? If the Suffrage Convention were 
a slave-market, and its speakers candidates 
for the honor of being purchased by the 
pnblic at large, it might concern an individ- 
ual deputed to report upon such investments 
to give an exact account of the details 
which go to make up appearance. Even in 
such a case, however, the thing could*be 
done with fairness and civility. 

So much for the simile by which the wri- 
ter endeavors to make good her right to say 
concerning the Suffragists whatever may 
happen to come into her head. This for 
the fancied presentation of the case. Now 
for the real one. 

People who stand up to speak in public 
expose themselves to the chance of the 
most vulgar comment, as well as of the 
most refined criticism. The extent of what 
one can say in ment of persons 
so exposed is limited only by the public 
statutes concerning libels. But the limits 
of what can be said with propriety are very 
strict, and cannot be overstepped without 
injury, above all, to the party overstepping. 
There is nothing libelous in accusing one of 
age and its concomitants, another of super- 
abundant flesh. But a lady does not pub- 
lish another lady as a ‘‘fat old woman;” a 
lady does not call a venerated citizen super- 
annuated and toothless, pleading in excuse 
that the individuals so written of have 
stood before the community to plead, 
as they believe, for its highest interests. A 
lady cannot violate the nice feeling of that 
respect which we owe to others, claiming it 
for ourselves. A lady cannot ignore the 
courtesy which the public owes to those 
who trust its honor sufficiently to come be- 
fore it with no other guarantee of proper 
treatment. She who does this fails to ex- 
emplify before the public the true use and 
spirit of the fireside. Upon the school- 
bench she would be lessoned for unprovok- 
ed rudeness. We can only charitably hope 
that the person from whom we quote has 
done as much injustice to her true self as 
she has to those whom she felt called upon 
to present to the public in her language of 
unmeaning and unbecoming caricature. 

a. W. H. 


REAL PROGRESS. 

Sometimes the advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage have moments of discouragement, 
especially after the failure to carry some 
measure which tends to an advance. But 
this feeling, though natural and pardonable, 
has no foundation in fact. A review of 
what has been done shows a very decided 
progress in every direction. The drift is 
all one way. Only a short time since it 
was the popular belief, strengthened by the 
positive statements of eminent physicians, 
that women were physically unable to bear 
the fatigues and exposures of the profes- 
sion and that the cast of their minds made 
them unfit for the practice of medicine. 
There was also a wide-spread prejudice, 
and a woman who assumed to practice was 
regarded as going beyond her sphere. But 
now, since medical schools send forth annu- 
ally their scores of graduates, women as 
physicians take a place in all our chief 
towns and cities, and we come to regard 
this as a matter of course. 

When Hannah Adams wrote her ‘‘Histo- 
ry of New England,” and Mrs. Foster pub- 
lished the ‘‘Coquette,” these women were 
regarded as literary prodigies. The popu- 
lar estimate of such was indicated by the 
well-known phrase, ‘‘blue stockings.” All 
this is changed. Mrs. Stowe has thrown 
the charm of her genius over her narratives 
and simply heads a list of women of varied 
literary ability, so that female authorship 
has ceased to be a novelty. 

It is only a few years that the voice of 
woman has been heard on the platform; but 
now Mrs. Livermore goes through the 
country, the peer of the “‘silver-tongued 
orator.” 

Mrs. Somerville and Maria Mitchell in 
science, and Frances Power Cobbe in phil- 
osophy, show that the female mind has the 
temerity to deal with some of the pro- 
foundest themes which engage human 
thought. 

In the departments of labor and educa- 
tion the progress is still more marked. 
Day by day the avocations of life are 
welcoming woman’s deft hands and spright- 
ly wit, while schools and colleges are 
throwing wider open their doors. Beside 
special institutions, such as Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Smith, and Antioch Colleges, Michigan, 
Cornell, and Boston Universities invite 
them to equal privileges. Even conserva- 
tive Harvard has taken the first step which 
will end in coéducation. 

The opponents of Woman Suffrage readi- 
ly admit that thus far a great progress has 
been made in the enlargement of woman’s 
sphere. But tbe progress does not end 
here. Already several States have admitted 
women to vote on school matters. Wyom- 
ing has granted her full and equal justice, 
and recently the legislature of Wisconsin 
has passed a bill looking to the same end. 
This is what has been done. Here are the 
facts. They show a sure drift forward. 
Henceforth will this reform stand still? 
While we give the ballot to the negro, the 
Irish, the Saxon, and the Oriental, will we 
forever exclude woman? The reform will 
come. It is simply a question of time. No 
distinction of race, color, or sex, but an 
equal ballot for all. This is the creed upon 
which our American liberty and free insti- 
tutions are founded. A government of the 
people, for the people, by the people. Let 
us not then be discouraged, but set our 
faces forward with full faith in the future 
triumph of justice. All great reforms are 
tidal. Sometimes they are on the flood, 
when all seems rushing forward; then there 
comes an ebb, but it is only to gain new 
force so that in the next advancing wave it 
gathers in volume and is thrown higher 
and broader on the shore of time. The 
light, slowly and fitfuliy it may be, is ris- 
ing. Surely the day breaks. 8. W. B. 





SUFFRAGE CONVERSATION WITH JOSEPH 
K. 


The last of a series of remarkable conver- 
sations upon topics of the highest and deep- 
est human interest, took place in the par- 
lors of Rev. Joseph Cook, last Monday 
evening. The room was crowded with au- 
ditors, two thirds of whom were women. 
They were not those whom we are used to 
see at Suffrage meetings, yet their plain, 
though tasteful dresses and intelligent faces 
indicated unusual intelligence and character. 

It was understood that the subject would 
be opened by Col. Higginson, with a writ- 
ten essay, at 7.30; but at 8 4 Mr. Cook read 
a telegram announcing his inability te be 
present, in consequence of illness in his 
family. Mrs. Howe was introduced by 
Professor Gray; as the authoress of the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and made 
@ very interesting address, all the more 
charming because unpremeditated, in which 
she explained the stages by which her early 
prepossessions against Woman Suffrage, 
growing out of a keen perception of sex- 
differences, had given place to a still strong- 
er devotion to the cause, growing out of a 
consciousness of human unity and codpera- 
tion. She asked for candor and hospitality 
of mind from those who might be in the 
same mental attitude which she herself 
formerly occupied, and thought that the 
movement had passed the metaphysical 
stage, and become a positive and practical 





question. 





Miss Eastman said that, unlike Mrs. 
Howe, she had been born into a belief in 
the equal rights of women. She never re- 
membered having had a doubt about it. 
She found it difficult to conceive of the 
state of mind which could deny to any oth. 
er sane rational human being the right of 
self-government. But more and more she 
felt that society needed that the womanly 
qualities should be made more influential. 
The home is the important center; and what 
isa home without a woman in it? The 
State shall be the home projected. But our 
present legislature was far otherwise. It 
was thought that women were for ornament, 
not use, and so, upon this fiction, half the 
intelligence and virtue of society was ex- 
cluded from government. She compared 
our present system to the case of a man 
who should paint and varnish one wheel of 
his cart and ornament it with ribbons and 
chain it up so that it should not be con- 
taminated. But the cart goes grating and 
scraping along—the other wheel doing 
double duty, and the ornamental wheel, 
useless, and mired all the same. Sheshow- 
ed by statistics the absurdity of the classi- 
fication of women as dependants and non- 
producers. The contrast between large 
numbers of ignorant voting men and intelli- 
gent non-voting women was vividly de- 


picted, and she gave a graphic description- 


of her own town-meeting. The telling 
points made by Miss Eastman were greated 
with hearty laughter and applause. 

Professor Gulliver opened the case for 
the negative. He granted woman's right 
to the highest education and widest devel- 
opment. He was in favor of coéducation 
at Harvard and at Yale. But he did not 
believe that woman’s influence lay in the 
direction of government. Government he 
defined as force power, which was only a 
sort of police arrangement, compulsory, 
and, ina certain sense, coarse and brutal. 
It becomes less and less prominent as socie- 
ty becomes more civilized, and its principal 
function is to protect life and property. 
But influence, persuasion, change of will 
and purpose, these were the powers that 
controlled government, and Miss Eastman 
had far more real influence on election-day 
than the drunken Irish voter she had seen 
taken home from the polls. This influence 
of Woman would be diminished if she 
voted, and she would lose far more real 
power than she would gain. Only those 
should use the force power, as voters, who 
could compel obedience to the laws enacted. 

Mr. Alcott said that he was still in the 
metaphysical stage represented by Mrs. 
Howe. Woman was adiviner. She acted 
by intuition. She was man’s conscience 
and guardian. He welcomed her presence 
everywhere, , He was eighty years old, but 
had still some conimon sense left, and hop- 
ed by good behavior, to live some years 
longer and to see Woman Suffrage an ac- 
complished fact. 

Ole Bull, in a modest and graceful way, 
expressed his sympathy with the emancipa- 
tion of womanhood, and hoped it would re- 
sult in putting a check to the corrupt in- 
trigues of professional politicians. 

Mr. Sewall said that a governing class 
always had done legal injustice to the gov- 
erned class. Men had done and still did 
great injustice to women in their laws, Al. 
though there had been progress in this re- 
spect, yet he felt convinced that orly by 
the exercise of the Suffrage could women 
secure just and equal legislation. 

Mr. Seelye, of Haverhill, deprecated the 
Suffrage movement as endangering republi- 
can government and as likely to result in 
anarchy. He depicted the disrespect and 
drudgery to which women are subjected in 
France and Germany, and contrasted this 
with the courtesy and respect shown to wo- 
men in America. He feared lest in grasp- 
ing for the shadow of political power Wo- 
man would lose the substance of respect 
and regard which she now enjoyed. Why 
not let well enough alone. He thought 
taxation without representation was not 
tyranny, instancing his own case. Heown- 
ed real estate and stock of goods, which 
were taxed in Haverhill, while he resided 
in Bradford, across the Merrimac River. 
He had no vote in regard to the taxation of 
that property, but received an equivalent in 
protection and public improvements. Wo- 
men were subject to the same laws men 
made for themselves. As for Suffrage, 
that should be conferred upon those who 
were fitted to exercise and defend it, if nec- 
essary, by arms. It should be limited, not 
extended. It was not the right of anybody. 
He was opposed to universal manhood Suf- 


— 

r. Blackwell called attention to the fact 
that both the gentlemen who opposed Wo- 
man Suffrage were obliged by the logic of 
their position to deny the principle of re- 
publican government. For himself he be- 


lieved in the principles on which our gov- 


ernment has been founded. The declara- 
tion of independence affirmed that all hu- 
man beings (the word men being used in the 
generic sense) ‘‘were born eyual; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with the rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” Every one admits that women, as 
well as men, have these mghts. ‘To se- 
cure these rights governments are instituted 
amoug men deriving their just power from 
the eonsent of the governed.” Women 





have these rights—women are governed— 
Suffrage is the on!ty form by which they 
can give or withhold consent; therefore wo- 
men have a right to vote. So too he held 
with the fathers that ‘taxation without rep- 
resentation is tyranny.” The gentleman 
who lives in Bradford, and whose property 
is in Haverhill, can move to Haverhill and 
vote there, or he can remove his property 
to Bradford where he votes. Women are 
not taxed fairly. The only class of our cit- 
izens who are compelled to furnish a sched- 
ule of their property for taxation, are the 
women who register to vote for school com- 
mittee. Our rich men systematically evade 
taxation by making their residence in Mil- 
ton, or some other suburban town, where 
they pay tax only on a portion of their 
property. 

Only yesterday I left New York literally 
buried in filth, and as I saw the women 
vainly trying to sweep it out of their hous- 
es, I said to myself, ‘‘1f women were voters 
these streets would be cleaned.” Why is 
that city so misgoverned? Because the 
property-owners, the merchants, the tax- 
payers live out of town, and the class that 
governs it pays no tax. It is ‘‘taxation 
without representation” which gives up 
New York to spoliation. I came from New 
York hither last night on one of the cheap 
dollar trains, which carried nearly a thou- 
sand passengers. The boat was disturbed 
by the disorder of many ill-bred men und a 
few coarse women. Thirty years ago such 
an occurrence could not have happened. 
Something is needed to check the growing 
demoralization. I look for it in Woman 
Suffrage. Women are unlike men and the 
very qualities in which they differ are those 
which our government needs. The most 
womanly woman, who is most unlike a man, 
is the very woman whose vote is most 
needed. Woman will represent a character 
less under the dominion of physical appe- 
tite and passion, more sensitive to moral 
and affectional considerations. They will 
represent the homes, as men represent the 
business, They will be the conservators of 
the public morals, as they now are of the 
private morals. If our nation is plunged 
next year into civil war, it wil: not be the 
fault of the Suffrage women of Massachu- 
setts, whose petition for the enactment of a 
law to count and determine the presidential 
votes, has not been allowed to be printed in 
the Congressional Record. 1n regard to 
Miss Eastman’s criticism of our masculine 
government as not what it should be—the 
home projected—I fear she is mistaken. It 
but too faithfully represents a certain kind 
of home, where one will dominates, and 
where the wife is a subject. But that is 
not the Christian home, the ideal American 
home, the home of the future. In sucha 
home husband and wife are equals, and 
“two heads are better than one.” Such a 
state we hope some day to see, where men 
and women will work side by side to found 
a perfect Commonwealth. 

Several other gentlemen spoke, and Mr. 
Coffin (‘‘Carleton,” of the Boston Journal) 
gave a most interesting revolutionary inci- 
dent in the life of his grandmother, and 
avowed himself an ardent advocate of Suf- 
frage for women. In conclusion, Rev. 
Joseph Cook said that when he was in 
Wyoming, he was assured by the governor 
and others that Woman Suffrage was there 
in the highest sense a success. He was 
heartily in favor of giving women school 
suffrage and suffrage on the question of 
liquor-licenses. If these steps worked well, 
as he hoped and believed, then he should 
be in favor of a Constitutional amendment 
giving women equal political rights. On 
the eve of their departure for Europe his 
wife and himself united in wishing this 
circle of friends prosperity in this life and 
in the life to come. 

At11 p.m. this last ‘‘conversation” of a 
notable series came to an end. Several 
opponents of Suffrage said sadly to each 
other as they departed, “I fear Woman 
Suffrage is coming.” H. B. B. 


SETTLED QUESTIONS. 





The recent decisions of the supreme 
court of the United States which sustain 
the constitutionality of the fourteenth 
amendment, bear upon fundamental ques- 
tions. If the war has settled anything it is 
that we are a nation and not simply a con- 
federation of States. Wedo not mean to 
say that the claim of the advocates of the 
extreme doctrine of State rights will be 
abandoned. The action of the legislature 
of Virginia, the tone of the Southern press 
and the indication in Congress, all go to 
show that the strong drift towards local 
government, which has marked the South 
throughout our whole history, will not all 
at once be overcome. In our complicated 
system of government the question as to 
the exact line between national sovereignty 
and State authority is not always clearly 
defined. There is a margin where there is 
a difference of opinion. But gradually the 
line is becoming more and more fixed. The 
war practically settled the question whether 
the general government had the right to 
coerce a State. Mr. Buchanan and other 
democratic leaders, trained in the traditional 
ideas of the South, doubted this constitu- 
tional right of the government, but no 
future chief magistrate, unless he is a trai- 





tor, will stand and see the flag of the Uniog 
shot down and the authority of the gover. 
ment defied. The war settled this question, 
Also, asa part of the results of the war 
came the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution. The recent decisions cop. 
firming the constitutionality of this amend. 
ment and kindred questions will be accept. 
ed as established law. Henceforth even 
negroes have rights which the white man jg 
bound to recognize, whether he lives jp 
Virginia or South Carolina. The decision 
has six out of the eight judges, and not. 
withstanding the hot anger of the old seces. 
sionists it will become the recognized law 
of the land. 8. W. B, 

_—_——— +. 

WOMEN AT THE POLLS. 

The letters which have been received 
from various paris of the State, containing 
reports of the women’s voting for School 
Committee at the March town meetings, 
give us the results of this new experience, 
In the first place we note the fact that with 
very few exceptions all the women who 
registered voted. They were everywhere 
received with courtesy by the men voters, 
Often the crowd opened as they passed 
from the door to the desk. The anticipa. 
tion of the presence of women had led toa 
more thorough cleaning of the hall. In 
many towns the place of voting underwent 
a purification that made the scene nov- 
el. Then also while the women were pres- 
ent there was little or no smoking, and the 
proceedings were more orderly. In some 
cases though the halls were full, and excit- 
ing questions were discussed and voted 
upon, all agree that they never had so quiet 
atown-meeting. The women generally af. 
ter voting remained to see how the men 
conducted the business, 

Though the number who registered was 
not large, all our correspondents agree that 
they were among the best in the communi- 
ty, both in respect to intelligence and char- 
acter. There was nothing in the act of 
voting which made them less womanly or 
less fitted to do all the duties of domestic 
life. Their homes were not neglected any 
more than the firms or the workshops. The 
babies were doubtless well tended, and ar- 
rangement had previously been made for 
the dinner. Of course the novelty of the 
scene made a little sensation. The women 
went to the ballot-box with a trepidation 
because they were to do this mysterious 
thing of voting, and the men smiled as 
their wives and sisters dropped their pieces 
of paper in the box. But those who looked 
beyond the thing to what it signified, sawin 
this the beginning of a great revolution. 
This was the first lesson in Suffrage. The 
wedge has entered. It will be driven deep- 
er. Ina freecountry power once yielded is 
never withdrawn. In a few years as we 
get used to women's voting for the school 
committee another step will be easy. The 
temperance women will have their petition 
granted. Then perhaps will come Munici- 
pal Suffrage, and finally men and women 
will have equal rights. In old communities 
probably the end will be reached by these 
slow methods. In the West where society 
isin aforming state, and where opinion 
more rapidly expresses itself in legislation, 
the reform may come all at once, There 
are indications, as we have shown elsewhere 
in this week’s issue, that in some of the 
western States the reform will be soon 
made by an amendment granting woman 
equal rights with man to the Suffrage. 
Meanwhile Massachusetts, the old leader of 
popular freedom is content to build the 
tomb of its prophets and glory in the names 
of Samuel Adams, Charles Sumner, William 
Lloyd Garrison, and other foremost advo- 
cates of freedom. The men at the State 
House on Beacon Street have lost faith in 
the great ideas on which the republic is 
founded. They are afraid of the people 
and tremble even at the results of manhood 
suffrage. Such men belong to another age 
and another country. They do not have 
faith in the doctrine that government is 
based on the will of the people. With the 
tenacity of bigoted prejudice they still cling 
to the ideas of class legislation, and would, 
if they could, restrict, instead of enlarge, 
the franchise. These men do not represent 
the progressive ideas of their age. Their 
ideal is in the past. They cling to their 
memories instead of being inspired by their 
hopes. 8. W. B. 


+> 


GOOD NEWS FROM THE WEST. 

The Iowa senate passed a bill on March 
9, making women eligible to the office of 
County Recorder. As this had previously 
passed the House it will doubtless become 
a law of the State. This is the first step. 
The lowa senate will soon consider the 
Suffrage amendment. Whatever the result 
of the action may be we can confidently 
look forward to the time when the Suffrage 
amendment will be passed. 

From Wisconsin comes the report that 
the senate concurred in the assembly’s reso- 
lution providing for Woman Suffrage, by 
avote of nineteen to eleven. Thus the 
West is leading in this great reform, and is 
the first to recognize the true American 
idea by giving the woman the ballot. 

8. W. B. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Among the many agencies for producing 
a religicus revival, that adopted by those 
known as the Salvation Army, is one of 
the latest and most sensational. This band 
is made up largely of women who carry on 
their work in public streets. It was first 
organized about two years ago in England. 
The name Salvation Army was taken to 
avoid the antipathy of those who dislike the 
associations connected with the word mis- 
sion. This army is organized into corps 
commanded by an officer. They hold meet- 
ings in halls, theatres and in the streets. 
Wherever they can gather hearers they 
preach. Their method is one of the latest 
forms of sensational revivalism. Of course 
they aim to influence the roughest and most 
ignorant classes, and work in the lowest 
social strata. In England they have in- 
creased, and from a circular issued last 
September, had 122 corps, under the com- 
mand of 195 officers, using for services 
weekly 148 theatres, music halls, ware- 
houses, and other buildings, holding at the 
annual rate 45,000 open-air services, and 
60,000 indoor services, and preaching to 
64,000 persons indoor every Sunday even- 
ing, and to 2,000,000 in the streets every 
week. Through its instrumentality 257 
persons have become wholly employed in 
religious work, and 3256 others stand ready 
to speak or labor in the cause whenever 
called upon. 

A band of these consisting of women 
commanded by a man as officer recently 
landed in New York City, and marched 
through the streets with flag flying, follow- 
ed by acrowd who gazed on this novel 
spectacle. They were about to begin their 
street preaching, when Mayor Cooper for- 
bid them on the ground that they were not 
regularly licensed. This however will not 
prevent them from going on in some way 
with their work. Persons of this stamp 
under the spur of fanaticism are not easily 
disposed of, Commissioner Railton sent an 
official communication with a coat of arms 
and motto ‘‘Blood and Fire,” to Mayor 
Cooper. This document is a curiosity, and 
bears the stamp of fanaticism. He says if 
he cannot be allowed to preach in the streets 
of New York, he will go somewhere else. 
The act of the Mayor, will serve as an ex- 
tended advertisement, and as their plans of 
operations are of the most sensational char- 
acter, this seeming martyidom will only 
give intensity to their zeal. It is doubt- 
ful however, whether this body of noisy ex- 
horters will have a ‘arge following in this 
country. This rude sensational quasi- 
religious phenomenon more properly be- 
longs to England where it originated. 
With the schoo] master abroad we at least 
hope for a better phase of religious devel- 
opment than that which characterizes the 
Salvation Army. 8. W. B. 

+o 


A WOMANLY DEDICATION. 


It is not a common event for women to 
plan, build and hold public buildings for 
themselves, therefore the outlying suburb 
of Clarendon Hills had the right and privi- 
lege to make merry on Friday evening over 
the dedication of Cary Hall, a pretty build- 
ing erected for secular and religious uses by 
a corporated body composed entirely of la- 
dies. They had previously met at various 
houses for entertainment, but when Henry 
Cary, of Jamaica Plain, generously offered 
a building site of 6000 feet of land, they 
obtained the authority of a charter and 
went vigorously to work laying the corner- 
stone in December, 1879. The dedicatory 
exercises were altogether interesting and in- 
spiring. The hall was beautiful, decorated 
with bunting and flowers, and the little 
stage bright with scenery painted with ref- 
erence to dramatic tendencies. The house 
was packed with an appreciative audience. 
The exercises began with prayer offered by 
Mrs. Howe. Mrs. Lizzie F. MacDonald, 
President of the Association, followed with 
welcoming remarks, and Mrs. Sarah E. Hil- 
born furnished the history of the building, 
showing by plain facts the satisfaction of 
working and winning. Mrs. T. C. Page 
read a witty poem, written for the occa- 
sion. The originator and helmsman of the 
whole success was Mrs. Mary B. Hastings, 
who not only kept open a hospitable man- 
sion for all concerned, but found opportu- 
nity to make an earnest, welcoming speech, 
closing with the hope that they had build- 
ed better than they knew. At the close, 
three cheers were proposed by a gentleman 
in the audience, which were given with 
ma tifest will and supplemented by gifts of 
flowers. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss 
Mary F. Eastman and Mrs. Abby M. Diaz, 
to whom women look and are indebted for 
courage to act and hopefulness to attain, 
were specially happy in their addresses, 
with eloquent words deducing much for the 
future of a community where the wives and 
daughters prove so provident, self-reliant 
and cultured. The music was furnished by 
the young violinist, Miss Teresa Campbell, 
who delicately rendered, with pure taste 
and discrimination, the Bach solo on one 
string, and a vivacious Polish dance, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Howe on the piano, and 
Miss Zimmerman played the fantasia from 
“William Tell.” Songs were also rendered 
by the Misses Harris and Grant. It was an 
occasion fraught with good and pleasure. 





The hall is delightfully situated and will 

ensure constant demand, The ladies are 

sensible to the last, still holding the funds 

and controlling the building. And so mote 

it be! . & 
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MOTHER GOOSE. 


Who does not venerate Mother Goose? 
Children of a larger growth are prone toa 
merry and tender respect as they recall her 
jolly rhymes. Mrs. Georgie M. Bordman 








the well-known teacher of musicin Melrose, | 


has lately published a delightful operetta 
entitled ‘‘Mother Goose’s Kingdom,” which 
was played at Melrose on Monday and 
Wednesday evenings of last week with 
charming success by young soloists and a 
chorus picked from the public schools. The 
play represents a party of children out for 
a day’s picnicing, who are surprised in the 
forest by a band of fairies and their little 
imps. These fairies, the deputies of Mother 
Goose magically charm the party into 
slumber, then changing their picnic suits to 
costumes of gold and silver, at midnight 
lead them on in a dreamy state, singing to 
the moon as they wander, and visiting on 
their way ‘‘Fairyland,” the home of Silver- 
crown and the jolly imps, until they final- 
ly awake in the kingdom of Mother Goose, 
where she entertainsthem by bringing forth 
the personages of her familiar rhymes. 
The little actors and actresses act with zeal 
and excellence. In the midst of the merri- 
ment a distant bell chimes the ‘‘wee sma’ 
hours,”’ and the little company are over- 
powered by sleep, singing a loving farewell 
to the dear old dame as they sink into 
dreamland, while the fairies glide away to 
their lard of magic mystery. It is through- 
out a pleasing play of melody, gentle senti- 
ment and spectacular warmth. The chil- 
dren themselves enjoy each scene, and the 
memories they invoked and personate. We 
would commend the operetta for children 
everywhere, and for holiday entertainments 
nothing could be more appropriate. 
8. V. 
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CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. 


The New York Zribune thus describes a 
small agricultural colony which has recently 
been settled upon land near Salina, Kansas, 
by the Codperative Colony Aid Association 
of this city. The colonists receive long credit 
for their lands and small advances of money 
to put up buildings and buy stock, seed,and 
mplements. They will cultivate their prin- 
cipal crops by codperative labor, each 
family having, however, its separate home- 
stead. By the use of tools, work animals, 
barns, etc., in common, considerable sav- 
ing will be effected in the first outlays of 
the settlers, and it is believed that the co- 
operative plan for the main farm operations 
will be found to be so evidently for the 
general advantage, lightening labor and 
making its returns more remunerative, that 
it will be continued as a permarent feature 
of the colony. The colonists are indus- 
trious, intelligent people from this city and 
Brooklyn. It was first intended by the 
association to plant them on the Cumber- 
land Plateau .of East Tennessee, but the 
fact that considerable capital is required to 
clear the forests which cover the plateau 
and engage in the industries of fruit cult- 
ure and stock-raising, which are the most 
profitable avocations there, led to a change 
of plan. As the colonists are people of 
very small means, it was thought better to 
place them on a rich prairie soil where they 
can raise marketable crops the first year. A 
colony composed of families who have the 
means to live for a year or two while im- 
proving their farms will be formed before 
long to settle in Tennessee. The Colony 


‘Aid Association is a purely philanthropic 


enterprise, having no pecuniary interest in 
the land it recommends to settlers, 


ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS IN LIFE, 


The first of a course of meetings for col- 
ored women, under the auspices of the 
Moral Education Association, was held on 
Thursday, March 4, 3 P.M., in Phillips 
Street Church, where Dr. Mary J. Safford 
gave a lecture on the above-named subject. 
“That life is successful,” she said, ‘‘in 
which a true, a noble character is built up.’- 
To give weight to this statement she gave 
examples from life of successful and un- 
successful persons according to this stand- 
ard, which she argued was the only 
standard, with all persons, in the end 
accepted. She urged the importance of 
preparation for special work in life, wheth- 
er of brain or hand; maintained that all 
were destined to do something; dwelt on 
the dignity of work, and the worth of a 
conscientious able worker in every grade of 
life and department of labor. The building 
up of anoble character is success in life. 
An essential element in this success isa 
special work. Another element, she said, 
is order. Order not only makes us better 
and more ready workers; it not only adds 
to our comfort and happiness, but it greatly 
adds to the comfort and happiness of those 
around us and tells largely upon our char- 
acter. Suitable dress, she added, is another 
element; cleanliness, another; promptness, 
another. Health is a forcible element in 
success. Cheerfulness, charitableness, self- 
respect, truth, and aspiration, all had a 
clear and earnest presentation of their 








value as elements of success. ‘‘Whether 
the work which others see you do is called 


high or lowly, special or otherwise,” she’ 


said, ‘if the high purpose of doing the 
best you can is branded into your soul, and 
you are working under its influence, you 
are most worthily successful.” 

Dr. Safford’s lecture, which lasted three 
quarters of an hour, was listened to with 
close attention by the gentlemen and ladies 
present, and much interest and pleasure in 


it was expressed at the close. 4G. D. 
7s 


LASELL SEMINARY ITEMS, 


Prof. J. C. Sharp, a specialist of Boston, 
has just finisbed a course of finely illustrat- 
ed lectures on Astronomy and Chemistry, 
before the classes in both branches. 

Dr. Mary J. Safford’s lectures (ten) now 
in progress, are pronounced among the 
finest, and perhaps the most useful, of ‘any 
ever given here. They ought to be putin 
buvok form. 

The Practice-class in cooking is doing 
finely. The girls are getting their ‘hands 
in” in a way that promises well for their 
homes. 

The class in Dress-cutting is larger than 
ever,and the members are already practicing 
on the other girls. Not enough have called 
for millinery yet to make a class, 

The click of the telegraphic instruments 
may be heard daily, as the learners add one 
more to their means of independence in the 
future. 








MES. HARPER’S WORK. 


The following letter was written by Mr. 
May to Mrs. Churchill, which we print as 
the best presentation of the subject. We 
would giadly receive, acknowledge and for- 
ward any sums which the friends of this 
noble work feel moved to send to the office 
of the Woman’s JOURNAL: 


Mrs. Exvizaseta K. CHURCHILL.—I was 
interested and glad to see, by a notice in a 
recent WOMAN’S JOURNAL, that Mrs. Har- 
per was doing missionary work of the best 
kind at the South; and wished there were 
some central authorized place and person 
where small or large sums could be sent for 
her. I am glad to see in to-day’s JOURNAL 
your letter upon the subject, showing just 
what it is that Mrs. Harper is doing, and 
that the JourRNAL office will receive mone 
for her. Now it seems to me that it will 
be well for you to make a brief heading, to 
stand for several weeks in successive num- 
bers of the JOURNAL, asking and acknowl- 
edging contributions. In this way some- 
thing will be obtained, I cannot doubt, 
especially from these old anti-slavery peo- 
ple who, like myself, remember, with great 
personal respect and regard for her, the 
sensible,sincere and eloquent words she used 
to speak for that cause. We were always 
glad to welcome her as Miss Watkins first, 
and then by her married name, to our 
work. She is an admirable person to be 
sent to the freed people; and, ! think, should 
be kept there, so long as health and other 
considerations admit of her going. I would 
gladly be an annual (and indeed more fre- 
quent) contributor to her work; for I am 
sure of its character, as of the very best. 

With respect, yours, 
SAMUEL May. 








> 
THE SUNLIGHT OF DEVOTION. 


While I was lecturing at Washington I 
saw a lady with an intelligent, pretty face 
and bright, eloquent eyes that were rarely 
lifted towards the speaker and then only 
for a flash of time. They were bent. upon 
her husband's hands almost constantly. 
Brilliant and accomplished a few years ago, 
she had gone down into the world of voice- 
less silence, and now all the music and all 
the speech that comes into her life comes 
through the tender devotion of her husband, 
and, as I talked, I watched him telling off 
the lecture on his nimble fingers, while her 
eager eyes glanced from them to his sym- 
pathetic face. It was a pretty picture of 
devotion. They were so young to have this 
cloui shadow the morning skies of their 
lives, but as I glanced from the voiceless 
wife to her husband I thought how beauti- 
fully the sunlight of his devotion was break- 
ing through these clouds and tinting even 
their afflictions with a tender radiance. 
This discipline of attending upon suffering 
is a good thing for a man. It rounds out 
his life; it develops his manlier, nobler 
qualities; it makes his heart brave and ten- 
der and strong as a woman’s.—Burdette in 
Burlington Hawkeye. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The admission of the women to politics 
has become a necessity, says the Indianapo- 
lis Journal. 


The negro physicians of Tennessee have 
organized a State Medical Society, of which 
Dr. J. M. Jameson is president. 

Mrs. Diaz is giving her course of ‘‘House- 
hold Talks” to good audiences, in fhe par- 
lors of Dr. Zakrzewska, Roxbury district. 








Mr. Swinburne has written an ode of 
500 lines on Victor Hugo’s seventy-eighth 
birthday, and it is to be published immedi- 
ately. 

A Mural Tablet in memory of Miss 
Catherine Winkworth, one of the editors of 
‘Lyra Germanica,” is about to be erected 
by her friends in Bristol Cathedral. 


Mr. W. 8. Gilbert is said to have received 
from Mr. Sothern the sum of $5,000 as the 


CARPETS — 


A Saving of 25 per. cent,, by Buying Direct of 


MANUFACTURERS. 








price of his new comedy; and the actor is 
quoted as saying that he would not take 
$30,000 for it now. 


Massachusetts has commissioned forty 
women to visit the State girls, and the 
Springfield Republican says there is no rea- 
son why boys as wellas girls should not be 
looked after by the same agency. 


Mrs. George L. Henry, of Greenville, 
Miss., is to publicly revite in Mobile a poem 
of her composition entitled, ‘‘A Rebel’s 
Appreciation of the Princely Munificence 
of Jay Gould,” to whom she dedicates it. 


The New York World asserts that the 
Ladies’ Dress Association has collapsed, the 
women who were asked to join it being dis- 
satisfied with the amount of authority which 
Miss Field’s plan of organization gave them, 


Rev. Dr. Hatfield, of Chicago, would 
rather bring up his children in the lowest 
and most immoral neighborhood, than in 
the most refined society where dancing, 
card-playing and theatre-going are tolerated. 


‘The ladies of Charleston, 8. C., have 
made arrangements with the American ar- 
tist in Rome, Mr. Harswisch to model a 
statue of Calhoun representing him in the 
attitude of an orator wearing the costume 
of his time. 

Victor Hugo in a recent speech said: 
“The French P-ess is one of the masters 
of the human mind. Its task is daily; its 
work colossal. It acts at one and the same 
time and every minute on all parts of the 
civilized world.” 

The Golden Rule thinks the women who 
are forming societies to help the heathen, 
the negro and the Indian, might find a large 
field of Christian love and service unoccu- 
pied among the sorely tempted shop girls 
and sewing women here in this city. 


The Woman Suffragists in the city of 
New York recently held a jubilee to rejoice 
over the extention of Suffrage in that State 
to women on the school question. Rev. 
Rebert Collyer hightened the occasion by 
his genial face and a humorous speech. 


Mrs. Emma Strecker, a wealthy and 
charitable lady, died about a year ago, leav- 
ing in her will bequests to a number of 
charitable institutions. Her heirs now con- 
test the will. On January 26, when the 
case was called in the Surrogate’s Court, 
forty-one lawyers responded. 


Seven ladies from the Legion of Honor 
School, at Saint Denis, France, have ar- 
rived at Alexandria, on their way to Cairo. 
At the request of the Khedive they are 
about to organize an educational establish- 
ment similar to the one they have just left, 
to be placed under the patronage of the 
Princess Djellal. 


Mr. Carlyle has not been well of late, 
having been unable to take even car- 
riage exercise. He sees no society be- 
yond his own family circle and a few liter- 
ary friends, including Mr. Froude and Mr. 
Lecky. An occasional failure of memory 
is said to be the only sign of mental weak- 
ness shown by the Chelsea Sage. 


A young lady who was at the last Star 
and Garter dance before Lent begs the 
Whitehall Review to allow her space for a 
few words on the dancing of dancing men. 
She wishes to speak of ‘“‘the grotesque con- 
tortions” of many of the young men at 
Richmond: ‘‘The contortionists,” she says 
‘‘are very much on the increase in numbers.” 


It is with sorrow that we have learned of 
the shadow which has come over Mr. Hig- 
ginson and his family by the death of their 
newborn. Our sympathy mingles with that 
of a host of friends. The light and love 
which brightened the heart and home will 
however remain asa sacred memory. The 
recollection cannot die. It will never wane 
or grow dim. 

Mrs. Diaz has given two of her papers 





on Household Ethics at the rooms of the 
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Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
to appreciative audiences, but the storm of 
pena ier ey prevented the usual at- 
endance, and it was decided to postpone 
the reading of the third paper until the 
evening of March 18. Our report of this 
lecture will therefore be deferred until next 
week, 


Lord Derby to the workingmen: “We 
have heard a great deal recently about the 
peasantry becoming owners of land and 
having gardens, fields and farms of their 
own. Now, an acre of good agricultural 
land is worth, on an average, about £60, or 
as nearly as possible 3d. for every square 
yard. I wonder how many workingmen 
consider that when they order threepenny 
worth of beer or spirits they are swallowing 
down « square yard of good agricultural 
land.” 


The Indiana State Board of Agriculture 
has voted to give to the Women’s Board of 
Industry the entire control and management 
in the next State Fair of the goods in the 
textile and domestic departments. This 
body also appropriated one thousand dol- 
lars to carry out this plan. The ideaof a 
women’s department in the State Fair man- 
aged exclusively by women was first sug- 
gested to the Indiana State Board in the 
summer of 1878, To the surprise of all the 
idea was favorably considered. The success 
of the first year’s experiment was so great as 
to give it strength. ; 


Rowland Hazard and his family have 
taken a step in the right direction at Peace- 
dale, Rhode Island, by distributing among 
their operatives for the year ending Janua- 
ry 31 five per cent upon the gross earnings 
of such persons as were entitled. This is 
over and above full market wages. The 
employers in a circular on this praiseworthy 
step say: “The plan of codperation has 
produced somie good results, and, while as 
yet the experiment can hardly be said to be 
an entire success, it seems to warrant a 
further trial.” We look with great interest 
on every attempt of this kind, looking to- 
wards codperation as a solution of the labor 
question. 


John Bright writes to a gentleman at 
Atlanta, Ga., as follows: ‘“‘As for your old 
slave South, you will have few English- 
men settling here so long as the old tem- 
per of your people continues to exist. We 
hear of the ill treatment of the negro, and 
of the hostile disposition of many of your 
white population toward families who come. 
from the North. I know not how much 
of this is true, but so long as the belief 
in its truth exists your Southern States. 
will make small progress in comparison 
with the North and West. You have soil 
and climate, but you will not easily or 
speedily shake off the old curse, and men 
from Europe will prefer a country where 
slavery has not prevailed, and where the 
negro is not a considerable portion of your 
population.” 


The Charleston News and Courier says 
that the increase of crime in South Caroli- 
na is due to whiskey and the habit of car- 
rying concealed weapons. A passionate 
impulse, a crook of the finger, and—death, 
It is killing in haste, and repenting at leis- 
ure. The remedies are: 1. the abolition of 
the practice of carrying concealed weapons; 
and, 2. the discouragement of intemper- 
ance. The Legislature can effect the first 
reform, but the women alone, according to 
this moralist, can save the State from the 
curse of intemperance. He entreats them 
to banish from their societyyevery man, ' 
however near or dear, who dares to ap 
proach them with the flush of liquor om 
his cheek and its stain upon his heart; to 
strike from the list of their acquaintances 
every one who is known to Sbe a tippler; 
and in everything that they do,"and wher- 
ever they go to draw the line sharply be- 
tween the man who is his own master end 
the man who is whiskey’s slave. 
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HOUSEHOLD TOPICS---NO. 2. streng daughter settles down to be support- | workers for the work, and when all the | paths of life, and how little mere pleasure | Paris, and at present, in the absence of 
: — women come pressing into the ranks the 


‘Mrs. Diaz gave the second of her series 
of papers on ‘Household Topics” at the 
Rooms of the Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial’Union on Thursday, March 4, at 
7i¢p.m. For the first division of her 
subject she took Fashion. 

“If there were no such thing as fashion,” 
said Miss Luce, ‘‘we should lose lots of 
pretty things and pretty ways of doing 


things.” 
“And dear me!” cried Mattie Johnson, 
‘“‘what a muddle we should be in! Nobody 


wou'd know how to have anything made. It 
will not do to run a tilt against beauty.” 

“But beauty and fashion are not the 
same,” said Mary Ann, “many of tho fash- 
ions seem ugly until we have become used 
to them.” 

“Still, it must be allowed that we do 
gain some really pretty things by this ever- 
jasting stirring after something new,” said 
Miss Luce; ‘“‘think of the lovely artificial 
flowers and ribbons, and shades of ribbons, 
and dress goods, and shades of dress goods!” 

“I do not admit that we need be under ob- 
ligation to fashion for these,” said Miss 
Hunt. ‘Even were there no such thing as 
fashion, the makers of such articles would 
be constantly trying to produce new kinds, 
just as artists are constantly trying to pro- 
cure new pictures. And there would be no 


lack of variety, for all the numerous de- | 


signers and artists would have each his or 
her own ideas to work out, and besides 
there would be very many different tastes to 
please.” 

‘This is what we may call the rale of in- 
dividuality in dress,” said Miss Hunt. 
**Governed by this rule all persons will 
clothe themselves as they individually can, 
or please, or must. When there’s no such 
thing as fashion it will not be singular to 
follow this rule.” 

“I'll tell you what is needed,” said Mr. 
Johnson, ‘There needs to be a common 
sense factory established. 1t must be large 
enough to turn out common sense enough 
for two kinds of people; the kind who can- 
not afford to wear expensive clothes, and 
the kind who can. When this second kind 
get theic share they will know better than 
to judge people by a dress standard, and 
when the first kind get their share they will 
know better than to try to dress like the 
second kind, or to feel ashamed that they 
cannot.” 

‘And when everybody is supplied with 
this common sense,” said Mary Ann, ‘‘then 
everybody will dress according to their own 
‘tastes or means or convenience, and nobody 
will criticise anybody for doing so.” 

**What shall we do with our time?” 

*‘Now let us not theorize,” said Miss 
Cindy, “‘let us look at this matter in a prac- 
tical way. Suppose a woman—some H. T, 
Z.—is anxious to use her time in doing the 
very best things for her husband and chil- 
dren, in what ways shall she use it? What 
are their needs?” 

“Food to begin with,” said one. 

*‘Clothes,” said another. 

‘A neat and attractive home,” said anoth- 
er. 

“Companionship,” said Allen Hartman. 
“Both husband and children need a sympa- 
thizing companion.” 

“Mrs. H. T. Z. cannot be guide and in- 
structor to her children, cannot know how 
to train them physically and mentally and 
morally, unless she used time in fitting her- 
self for these duties. From the right kind 
of reading she will get helpful suggestions 
and valuable knowledge; but reading will 
take her time.” 

‘And it will be time well taken,” said 
Miss Hunt. 

Under this devision of her subject, Mrs. 
Diaz named what she believes to be unnec- 
essary work in the household; told what 
knowledge is essential for mothers in order 
that they may be good guides and instruc- 
tors to their children, and dwelt upon the 
importance of the codperation of the fathers 
in their education and management. 

‘We have had a great deal of talk, and 
good talk, about woman’s slavery to work,” 
said Mrs. Eunice Hartman, ‘‘but it strikes 
me that we have not yet gone deep enough. 
Simplifying the work, reducing it, bringing 
the whole forces of the family to bear upon 
it, and various other suggestions, though 
all excellent as palliatives, do not reach the 
cause of the evil. There is an important 
first step to be taken, a grand foundation 
sermon to be preached and practised, The 
step is to place woman on a level with man, 
The text for the sermon is equality—equali- 
ty, I mean of man and woman.” 

“Such equality is out of the question,” 
said Mr, Johnson, ‘‘men and women are 
different; are born different. There is the 
matter of strength to begin with; men are 
stro’ than women.” 

“Yes,” said Eunice; “but we find an 
equality among men which is not affected 
by difference in strength; take occupation, 
for instance. As arule, every man is put 
in some way of earning his own living. 
Suppose that in a family are two children, 
a son and a daughter, the former with deli- 
cate constitution and ordinary powers of 
intellect, the latter robust, vigorous, and in 
mental powers above the average. The 
feeble son chooses an occupation suited to 
his capacities, and is fitted therefor. The 


ed. - Here is an inequality, but it is not 
based upon strength.” 

“Women ought not to complain of an 
inequality which favors their side,” said 
Mr. Johnson. 

“But does it favor their side?” asked 
Eunice. ‘‘How many young men are there, 
who, when school days are over, wouid be 
content with simply being supported?” 

‘‘Not many,” said Miss Cindy; ‘‘a young 
man usually desires to do something him- 
self, to be independent. Besides, he knows 
that a continuance of the support is uncer- 


tain.” 
‘And daughters are no surer of a lasting 


support than sons,” said Eunice. ‘“‘Isit a 
favor or a wrong, that she is thoroughly 
skilled in no occupation?” 

“But women usually marry, and continue 
to be supported,” said Mr. Johnson. 

*‘No doubt you would admit,” said Miss 
Cindy, ‘‘that if we could know just which 
ones would not marry, they ought to have 
some preparation for supporting them. 
selves?” 

“Certainly; by all means,” said Mr. 
Johnson, laughing; ‘‘and it would not harm 
any woman.” 

‘‘Now it seems to me,” said Allen Hart- 
man, “that those who marry need such 
preparation all the more, for they are liable 
to be left with children to provide for.” 

“T don’t think it is fair to rear women as 
wives,” said Miss Cindy, ‘‘unless they can 
be insured something or other to cling to 
always and forever. Because, you see, 
when the oak, or the stake, or the trellis, is 
taken from under, down goes the vine.” 

“Therefore,” said Eunice, ‘‘let there be 
equality; not a likeness, but equality. And 
as one step toward this train up the daugh- 
ters, as well as the sons, to be self-support- 
ing; not necessarily by men’s employments 
but by any employments suited to their tastes 
or capacities.” 

‘There is still another way in which this 
kind of inequality we have been speaking 
of deals unfairly with the daughters, said 
Allen, ‘Usually a young man’s chosen 
occupation does something more than sup- 
port him. It is an education. It draws 
him out, stimulates him, develops him. 
Think of what this requires in the way of 
general culture as well as special! Now 
the daughters in being brought up, to do 
special vocation, lose these developing and 
educating influences, which I say is not a 
fair thing.” 

“Let us see,” said Eunice, “if a few 
therefores will not enable us to make the 
connection. Men have special occupations; 
women have not. The time of a person 
engaged in a special occupation is very 
much more valuable than the time of a per- 
son engaged in no such occupation, there- 
fore woman’s time has come to be consider- 
ed very much less valuable than man’s time; 
and therefore it is of comparatively little 
importance how she employsit, and there- 
fore it may be employed in unnecessary 
cooking, unnecessary sewing, and other 
unprofitable ways. 

‘‘My word” said Miss Hunt ‘‘is concern- 
ing money; the money value of woman’s 
time as compared with man’s time. You 
all know that for equal work equally well 
done, a man and a woman get different 
prices, and that the man’s is much the high- 

“It costs a man more to live than it does 
awoman. He has topay higher board than 
she does,” remarked Mr. Chandler. 

“It is true,” said Miss Hunt, ‘that in 
some boarding houses a woman gets her 
meals for perhaps a dollar a week less than 
a man, but to have fair play this reduction 
ought to run all the way through. If the 
rule less pay to women isa general one, 
then the rule less pay from women should 
be as general. They should get their rail- 
way and horse-car tickets for less, their 
newspapers and magazines, their pew rents, 
their room rents and house rents, their seats 
at-concerts, lectures and theatres.” 

‘The rule equal pay for equal work,” 
said Eunice, ‘‘would prevent women from 
doing that degrading and unholy thing, 
marrying for a support.” 

“It will be a gain to the men themselves,” 
said Allen, ‘‘when women are more inde- 
pendent of marriage. Our young women 
will be likely to inquire more closely into 
the character and capacities of a young 
man before accepting him. She will make 
higher demands, and he will have to fit 
himself to meet them. So you see this 
equality of wages is going to be a good 
thing all round.” 

“But if young women get too particular,” 
said Mr. Johnson, ‘‘marriage will become 
scarce and the race will die out.” : 

‘‘Not quite so bad as that, let us hope,” 
said Eunice, ‘I think too well of young 
men to suppose there are not plenty among 
them good enough for the very best of 
young women. And as to marriages be- 
coming scarce, that may not be wholly an 
evil. Better that they should be few and 
true than many and false. Better for the 
world that ten children should be born un- 
der right conditions than fifty under wrong 
conditions.” 

‘‘Well,” said Mr. Johnson, ‘‘here is 
another stumbling block. I don’t bring it 
forward as an argument, exactly, but as a 





fact. There are already more than enough 





state of things will be worse than ever.” 

“Or in other words,” said Eunice, ‘‘wo- 
men must refrain from work, because there 
are too many workers. On the same 
grounds we might ask a certain number of 
men to remain idle.” 

“I think,” said Allen, “that this matter 
should be regulated not by sex, but by 
ability. Let the best workers have the 
work and get the best pay. The commu- 
nity can’t afford to employ inferior ability 
when it can be served by superior ability. 
Neither can individuals.” 

‘Let us think this matter over logically” 
said Eunice. ‘‘More workers in the field 
will increase competition. Competition 
will ensure better work. Better work will 
require more time spent upon it and there- 
fore more workers. Why this takes us 
round a circle and leaves us wanting more 
workers.” 

“The upshot would be,” said Miss Cindy, 
‘‘more competition, more trying to do good 
work, anda struggle for perfection. The 
very best workers would go to the top and 
you know Daniel Webster said, ‘There is 
always room at the top.’” 

“For my part,” said Mrs. Chandler, ‘‘I 
do not like to hear sewing-work and house- 
work cried down. By and by women will 
be educated into thinking themselves too 
good for anything but just books and gen- 
teel doings.” 

“If they are well educated,” said Miss 
Hunt, ‘‘that is, truly educated, heart and 
soul, they will know too much to think 
themselves above any kind of honest labor. 
A woman may be wisely and nobly employ- 
ed in doing housework, for housework 
means work by which the heeds of the 
family are supplied and the home made at- 
tractive. But there may be circumstances 
in which it would be equally wise and no- 
ble for the wife and daughters to keep a 
hired girl while they themselves pursue 
some employment which brings in money 
and is at the same time more agreeable and 
elevating.” 

“I wonder where Mr. Chandler would 
have been by this time,” said Mrs, Chand- 
ler, ‘‘if I had hired the sewing done for the 
family.” 

‘The use of machinery is going to affect 
this matter,” said Miss Cindy. ‘‘Now-a- 
days men folks get their clothes ready- 
made, and at less cost than formerly. So 
can women to quite an extent. Industry is 
a virtue, but there seems no particular mer- 
itin spending whole days in sewing when 
nothing is gained by it.” 

“TI read ina paper the other day a sen- 
tence which seemed so true that I learned 
it by heart,” said Mrs. Johnson. ‘It was 
taken from a sermon.” 

“The woman who sits sewing all day long 
may have served God as well with her 
needle and ennobled her character as much 
though she had been doing some great 
work.” 

“That is true,” said Miss Cindy. ‘The 
woman may have; but whether she has or 
not depends upon her motives.” 

I think life is a choosing, a ba‘ancing,” 
said Eunice. ‘There are so many kinds of 
duties, so many aims worth keeping in 
view, that we are compelled to be constant- 
ly choosing between them, weighing the 
advantages of this, that or the other; and as 
people are not made alike nor situated alike, 
why, each must choose and weigh for him- 
self, or herself.” 

‘Sometimes the choice is between lazy 
dependence and industrious independence,” 
said Allen, ‘‘and sometimes the former is 
preferred.” 

“Yes, and especially among women,’ 
said Miss Cindy: ‘‘but the time is coming 
when young women, the same as young 
men, shall be trained to self-support, and 
shall think it an honor rather than a dis- 
grace. When that time comes the prevailing 
sentiment will be, ‘Any honest work is 
more honorable than dependence; emphasis 
on the first word any.” 

The large and attentive audience showed 
its appreciation of the pertinent truths and 
valuadle suggestions given, a mere touch of 
which is in the above report, by frequent 
and enthusiastic applause. G. Davis. 

AN HOUR WITH THE BEAUTIFUL AND 

TRUE. 


It has been our privilege during the past 
week to visit the home of one of Nature's 
noble women. Situated on the top of a 
high hill, one might say mountain, from its 
inaccessibility, it stands alone, modestly 
looking down upon its neighbors, seeming 
to tower above its surroundings, as its own- 
er and occupant towers above the common 
incidents of life, and commanding a glori- 
ous view of old ocean with its beaches and 
islands. 

"Phe usual road, ending at the house, being 
too steep to climb easily, we take a little 
rough path winding in and out among the 
trees which brings us to the steps which 
lead to the entrance. 

Almost the feeling comes over one to re- 
move the shoes from the feet, ‘‘for ’tis holy 
ground”—for here dwells one whose whole 
life is full of good acts, and a lesson to all 
with whom she is associated. 

Knowing, from experience, the changing 








can satisfy, she is full of sympathy and love 
for those that come to her. Despising evil, 
her life is one endeavor not only to lessen, 
but to nullify its effects and results. A 
fervent Christian, her voice is heard every 
Sabbath from some pulpit, or in some alms- 
house, with eloquent words, making its 
power felt, carrying conviction and conso- 
lation to many hearts. A strong Woman 
Suffragist, her influence is almost unbound- 
ed and the young people who cluster lov- 
ingly around her, show the result of her 


. teaching, her advice and her example, by 


taking their stand in the front ranks of life’s 
duties, and many who cast their first vote 
with trembling heart, from her counsel and 
example cast it with firm hand and true 
purpose. Let us enter the home of this 
woman, one of those who have felt there 
were attainments above the ordinary rou- 
tine of so-called woman’s work. As the 
door opens, everything speaks to you of 
home, the air is full of warmth and com- 
fort. Easy chairs and couches invite you 
to rest, after your breathless climb up the 
rocky steep, and intuitively you feel that a 
woman’s hand arranged it all, a woman’s 
heart is in it, and when you glance at the 
walls and shelves, you will acknowledge 
that even a woman’s head may be of service 
in rendering a home instructive as well as 
beautiful. The panels of the doors are 
covered with graceful vines and flowers, so 
true to nature, that you can scarcely believe 
that buman hands can paint them, the 
walls are hung with choice paintings, the 
furniture covered with fine embroideries, 
the book case full of rare books, all the 
work of one pair of busy hands, and active 
brain. Shall we enter her studio, the 
“Sanctum Sanctorum.” It is truly like 
entering the ‘‘inner room.” Paintings of 
every description, scenes from England, 
Ireland and Scotland, where our friend 
spent some years of her eventful life, ming- 
led with pictures of our own land. Clusters 
of fruit, sprays of flowers, indescribable lit- 
tle events chronicled in life colors by her 
own hand, each telling its own story, a 
perfect diary of the past and present of 
the occupant, showing what a busy life has 
been, and is, her’s. If any one doubts the 
capacity or ability of a woman to fill any 
available position in ‘life, let them come 
here. Witha soul full of longing for the 
beautiful, her life is full of practical work. 
Rising early, household cares which are not 
light claim her attention, not a moment 
lost, she is ready for whatever calls the day 
may have. 

Author, artist, minister, ever ready to ex- 
tend a helping hand, orto crush a bitter 
wrong. She stands a bright example and a 
strong incentive by her success, to us all, to 
bravely work in our endeavor after the 
right, and to show that we are fully capable 
of exerting powers of our own, which may 
be strongly felt, even in the debarred tield 
of politics; and having once entered this 
field, let us never retreat, making it a prin- 
ciple to be firm and true to the cause dear 
to us as women, and showing that though 
woman’s heart may be the soil wherein to 
plant the seed which shall grow to influ- 
ence the lives of many, yet her mind and 
intellect, combined with her heart are fully 
equal to the task of guiding her way right, 
through the rapids which may be boiling 
around her life boat, in this new course of 
events, which has put a touch of mighty 
power in her hands, and that the world 
may be compelled to acknowledge, that 
what is now granted in part, as a privilege, 
is her legal right, the full right of Suffrage. 

J. F. 
—_—————_* oe 


A CHINESE BEAUTY IN PARIS, 


The last ball at the Elysée marked an 
epoch in eastern civilization. The wife of 
the Chinese Ambassador appeared there for 
the first time unveiled in any European as 
sembly. A little, quaint woman, with her 
hair plastered down to the sides of a white- 
washed face, was seen blinking in the gas- 
light as bats are said to blink in the sun. 
She tottered through the rooms on her 
small, mutilated feet, wondering even more 
than she was wondered at. Never before 
in Chinese history had the wife of a high 
official been seen even by her own country- 
men, much less by the foreigner. An Amer- 
ican may take credit for the conversion of 
His Excellency to common sense. 

When first the Chinese Ambassador 
came here his wife lived in the strictest se- 
clusion. He made a great step even in 
bringing her, but he could go no further 
than that. Frenchmen said she had been 
packed for the journey in a trunk double- 
locked. But to all appearance the Minis- 
ter never opened his boxes, for his precious 
commodity of a small-footed lady did not 
come to light. But at length at the great 
fete of the republic two years ago feminine 
curiosity proved too strong for national 
prejudice, and a rap was heard from the 
inside of the trunk. It was Mme. |’Am- 
bassadrice giving it to be understood that 
she would like to come out and see the 
show. Such a request was not to be re- 
fused by a considerate husband, and the 
Ambassador asked a friend to give his wife 


a window commanding a view of the pro-. 


cession. The friend was Mr. Hitt, First 
Secretary of the American Legation in 





Gen. Noyes, charge d'affaires. Mr. Hitt 
lives in the Champs Elysees, and his win 
dows, consequently, commanded a view of 
the whole fun of the fair. He expressed 
his perfect willingness to comply with the 
Minister's request. The whole matter, | 
should say, was discussed as solemnly as a 
treaty, not between the principals them. 
selves, but between the intermediaries, the 
Ambassador sending messengers to Mr 
Hitt, and Mr. Hitt sending messengers in 
return to the Ambassador. The first prop. 
osition was of a general nature—would the 
Secretary lend a window of his house to 
the Ambassador's wife? The reply was of 
the same character, Mr. Hitt would be de- 
lighted. The Ambassador then preferred a 
second request—would Mr. Hitt lend a 
whole room? Mr. Hitt returned that he 
could hardly do that, but he would like to 
know the Ambassador’s reasons; he was 
going to have a party of friends at his 
house, and if the lady chose to take her 
place among them his wife would be charm- 
ed to receive her. The Minister's envoy re- 
turned with answer that that unfortunately 
would be impossible. The lady must not 
be seen by any human being. She was to 
be conveyed in a closed carriage to Mr. 
Hitt’s house, to enter a private room, and 
at the end of the show the closed carriage 
was to fetch her home again. Mr. Hitt’s 
reply was that the thing could not be done, 
and this closed the negotiation. Subse 
quently the matter was reopened in an in- 
formal, friendly way in his occasional meet- 
ings with the Minister. His Excellency 
went so far as to admit that his conditions 
were rather absurd according to European 
notions, and he did not know what to do. 
He would not have minded the lady being 
seen. He was not so much disgraced in 
that as in the fact of his knowing that she 
wus seen. It is not the unveiled woman 
who is dishonored by this terrible revela- 
tion of the human countenance, but rather 
the man that owns her--as the Minister put 
in the most candid way, how was that diffi- 
culty to be overcome? He was not a 
straight-laced man, he was not narrow 
minded, he was willing to look the other 
way when people were looking at his un- 
veiled wife. All that he wanted was an ex- 
cuse for the pretense of seeing nothing. 
Mr. Hitt was then good enough to under 
take his conversion by argument. Every- 
thing he said was to be judged according 
to the standpoint of local usage. If he, the 
First Secretary, were in China, he would 
take care that all the ladies of his family 
were as closely veiled as the Chinese, This 
it must be supposed was a polite conces 
sion to Chinese prejudice, rather than a 
statement or a deliberate conviction, but 
let it pass. 

On the other hand, Mr. Hitt contended 
were hea Chinaman in Europe, where the 
most exalted ladies were habitually un- 
veiled, he would make it a point of honor 
to conform to that usage. These conversa- 
tions most frequently took place at the 
Presidential entertainments, and the Sec- 
retary was not without a telling case in 
point in the presence of the wife of the 
President of the French Republic at these 
entertainments. ‘‘You will hardly pretend,” 
he said to his Chinese friend, ‘‘that your 
wife is of a more exalted position than 
Mme. La Presidente, and yet you see she 
shows her face to all the world, without the 
slightest dishonor to her husband. ‘The 
noble envoy pondered these things. He is 
imitative, or nothing. He has come here to 
learn, and the presence of his wife at last 
week’s féte was asign of his conversion. 
Still the old leaven was strong in him, and 
it was funny to see him trying to look the 
other way, so as not to incur the disgrace 
involved in the knowledge of her presence. 
One corner of an almond eye was fixed on 
vacancy, and the other was watching the 
wife to see that she did not stumble as she 
walked about the rooms. The result must 


have been far more reassuring than the . 


Ambassador expected. Nothing happened. 
China was not scandalized, Europe was not 
convulsed. The sight of this Chinese beau- 
ty was a little disappointing. She was very 
handsome, or the reverse, according to your 
way of looking at it. I have heard the 
most contradictory verdicts from different 
people. Her olive skin was covered with 
powder laid on as thickly as if it were a 
clown’s face at pantomime time. She 
toddled about the rooms for a short time 
on her poor mutilated feet and then went 
home, no doubt to dream of what the sun 
and moon and the morning stars would say 
the next day on this awful innovation of all 
the Confucian proprieties. Europe said 
nothing, but said trés driéle, and life went 
on in the usual way. The great anxiety 
of the Minister here is to do as the rest do, 
to follow the immemorial customs. Sitting 
at dinner the other day he was observed 
to do precisely what was done by the 
gentleman who sat next to him. He ate of 
the same dishes in precisely the same pro- 
portions, and when the other asked the 
rervant for another piece of bread he 
made a sign for bread too. The Europe- 
an—something of an amateur in porcelain 
—at length turned up a dessert plates, 
just to see the mark of the fabric. The 
Chinese Minister immediately did the same. 
—Richard Whiteing in New York World. 
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KINDERGARTEN BEQUEST. 


We hear from our friend Elizabeth P. 
Peabody, that Mrs, Elizabeth Thompson 
bas given her another $1000 to appropriate 
to the Froebel Union’s purposes. She gave 
$1000 last year for two purposes; $500 to 
start a Normal Training Class for kinder- 
gartens at Baltimore, Maryland. In the 
State Normal School, the enlightened 
principal, Mr. M. A. Newell, has a model 
Kindergarten conducted by one of Miss 
Burnett’s best trained pupils, Miss A. W. 
Bernard. The other $500 was to push into 
successful operation a kindergarten in one 
of the country towns of Massachusetts—Con- 
cord—where only a few, and those not the 
richest inhabitants, are advanced enough in 
regard to practical education to raise money 
enough for the purpose. It seems that an 
effort is going to be made in-New York at 
the next meeting of the Froebel Society, 
which comes off at the chapel of the Church 
of the Ascension, 205 Madison Avenue, 
(March 81st, and April 1st and 2nd,) to fol- 
low the example of the Anthor Memorial 
Church in 40th street between 6th and 7th 
avenues, to support a charity kindergarten 
for the poor of the neighborhood. For 
two years the members of the church have 
subscribed $800 and $900, and paid one of 
Mrs. Kraus Boelte’s graduates for keeping 
a charity kindergarten; and six young la- 
dies of the church voluntered to be as- 
sistants. The money subscribed pays the 
teacher $600, and provides the furniture 
and materials and room. The good done 
the children, and the poor parents besides, 
leads the Rector, R. H. Newton, to think 
that the other churches will feel it worth 
while to do likewise. If every church 
supported a kindergarten for the poor, 
taught by an adequate trained kindergart- 
ner, it would do more for society than any- 
thing else, by preparing the children to get 
all the good the primary schools can give 
at once, when the children enter. 

oe 


TURKOMAN WOMEN CAPTIVES. 





The capture of Turkoman women by the 
Persian governors is one of the great crimes 
of Persian rule in the districts east of the 
Caspian sea. ‘‘An order,” says Maj. Butler 
of the British army, ‘‘is sent to one or more 
of the governors of those districts to the 
effect that no presents have been forwarded 
to the shah by them of late, and if they do 
not immediately dispatch substantial gifts 
another governor will be found to replace 
them. The distracted governor, who has 
already robbed his own people until they 
have nothing left to take, wistfully turns his 
eyes and thoughts to his rich neighbors— 
the Turkomans. Forthwith he organizes 
an expedition, and sends forth spies to as- 
certain at what point are encamped the 
greatest number of Turkoman women and 
horses and the smallest number of men. 
This being ascertained, he starts at the dead 
of night, accompanied by his murdering 
robbers, and swoops down upon his unfort- 
unate victims. Those Turkomans who are 
able to fight, or likely to give any further 
trouble, are ruthlessly murdered, and the 
old men, boys, daughters, and sisters are 
bound hand and foot and brought back into 
Persian territory. Then commences a 
scene disgraceful alike to humanity and 
morality. The old women and infants are 
separated from the young and beautiful 
(and many of the Turkoman women are 
very beautiful); every point of the latter is 
looked into and discussed by the men told 
off for this purpose, just as the intended 
purchaser of a horse trots out the animal 
to examine him. Those possessing the best 
points are sent off to the shah and other 
great men at Teheran. Those with some 
fault or other are kept by the governor 
himself, and distributed among his favor- 
ites, high and low, his servants being always 
generously treated in the distribution of the 
human spoil. The horses and other stolen 
property are likewise disposed of. But 
what becomes of the old women and little 
ones? These are locked up until some 
Turkoman relation can buy their release 
for £20 or £25 each; and if this happy 
arrangement cannot be effected, they prob- 
ably die of starvation. 1 could mention 
many startling instances of the above which 
have lately taken place. There is a regular 
season for these expeditions, commencing 
about April and ending about October.” — 
Persian Letter. 
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MRS. JESSIE BENTON FREMONT. 


The New York correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican gives this interesting 
sketch of a remarkable woman: 

“It seems strange that so remarkable a 
woman should be living very quietly any- 
where, for you have but to meet her to feel 
that she is the kind of woman who moves 
mountains through her own inherent force. 
What a life of vicissitudes has been hers! 
Beginning with her runaway marriage, her 
existence has had more elements of romance 
than the lives of a thousand ordinary wo- 
men, Ske has dispensed a seemingly 
boundless wealth, and has touched the 
depths of actual poverty; she has been the 
foremost feminine figure in the public vi- 
sion, representing most of what was charm- 
ing in her sex, and she has dropped into an 
almost unnoted niche in the social world. 





She is in a high sense a masculine woman, 
not a mannish woman. Her powers are 
those we call masculine, as representing 
greater strength, not in the ordinary sense 
of sex. If she had had the fortune to be 
born a man, she would beyond doubt have 
achieved a place among the controlling 
spirits of this country from which the lim- 
itations of her sex have debarred her. It 
was no great disappointment that Gen. 
Fremont was never President; but I think 
we all regret that his wife should never 
have been Mrs. President. Now, in the 
days of their poverty and misfortune, it 
seems doubly a pity, since the common ex- 
periences of life do not seem to be a part of 
the natural birthright of a woman like her. 
When she was married she had every rea- 
son to believe a great career lay before her 
husband, and through him before her. An 
almost fabulous fortune from the new 
mines, distinction as an officer, remote but 
probable political prospects; and in all of 
this, sway for the talents she must have felt 
strong within herseif. What could an am- 
bitious womar desire beyond this! In one 
way and another everything has fallen short 
of the promise; and yet to-day, perhaps, 
she is a more remarkable figure in the midst 


of her unsuccess than she would have been 
had she reached her goal. 
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WILLIAM D. HOWELLS. 


A newspaper scribe has been visiting 
William D. Howells at his home near Bos- 
ton»and can not refrain from giving his 
impressions of the editor of the Atlantic to 
the public. The delightful author is very 
accessible; he never assumes a lofty demean- 
or or treats young writers either with su- 
perciliousness or patronage. He is, on the 
contrary, very simple, straightforward, and 
cordial in manaer, but still shrewd and 
careful in all business matters. In person 
he is small, rather stout, stooping a little, 
his complexion is dark, his eye bright, his 
smile kindly, his brown hair parted in the 
middle, his moustache heavy and just 
tinged with gray. He has something of an 
Italian look, though he would be known 
foran American anywhere. He bas three 
children, a boy and two girls, the elder of 
these, fourteen or fifteen, having already 
made her debut in verse in a juvenile maga- 
zine. They usually run in an@ out of his 
study while he is at work, and are as fond 
of him as he is of them. His conversation 
is as facile, bright, and graceful as his style, 
and, like that, abounds in delicate humor 
and gentle cynicism. He avoids serious 
subjects, and cannot be betrayed into ar- 
gument, but illustrates whatever he touches 
with a picturesque lightness. He is ac- 
counted charming in company, but unlike 
what might be expected of a describer of 
contemporaneous life and manners, he goes 
little into society. His wife, very amiable 
and pleasant, a sister of Larkin G. Meade, 
the sculptor, he first met in Italy. Howells 
isa native of Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, bis fa- 
ther being Welsh and his mother a Pennsyl- 
vania German. Originally a printer, he 
became a journalist—he edited the Ohio 
State Journal once—and then a pure littera- 
teur. He is a master of style, and is in his 
forty-third year.—New York Times. 





THE LEGAL MARRIAGEABLE AGE IN 
EUROPE, 


According to the Lyon Medical, this is, in 
Austria, fourteen for both sexes; in Germa- 
ny, eighteen for men and fourteen for 
women; in Belgium, eighteen for men and 
fifteen for women; in Spain, fourteen for 
men and twelve for women; in France, 
eighteen for men and fifteen for women; in 
Greece, fourteen for men and twelve for 
women; in Catholic and Orthodox Hunga- 
ry, fourteen for men and twelve for wom- 
en; in Protestant Hungary, eighteen for 
men and fifteen for women; in Italy, eight- 
een for men and fifteen for women; in Por- 
tugal, fourteen for men and twelve for 
women; in Russia, eighteen for men and 
sixteen for women; in Roumania, eighteen 
for men and sixteen for women; in Saxony, 
eighteen for men and sixteen for women; 
and in Switzerland, in different cantons, 
from fourteen to twenty for men and from 
twelve to seventeen for women. 
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ENGLISH MORALS. 





Canon Wilberforce uses great plainness 
of speech in discussing the way in which 
the Prince of Wales spent too much of his 
time in the society of a notorious French 
actress: ‘‘We are fond of boasting that the 
morals of our nation are purer than they 
were in the days of Charles II, that a sweet- 
er atmosphere pervades the life of our 
higher classes; but I dare to say—and I 
care not how publicly I say it—that there is 
a strange and a wicked indifference to 
evil creeping like a blinding mist :over 
modern society. 1t wasa strange eomment- 
ary upon the blending together of the world 
and the Church, of the fusing of the senti- 
ment and instinct of religion with the at- 
mosphere of the world, to witness during 
this past season at the Albert Hall that 
wonderful gathering, representing the 
wealth, the beauty, the high birth of our 
land, engaged, mark you, professedly in 
the Godlike work of charity, for the pur- 
pose of aiding the poor foreigners of Lon- 
don. And there, side by side with England’s 





proud nobility, sharing, if not monopoliz- 
ing, the homage of the representatives of 
royalty, might be seen a certain talented 
foreigner with her bastard son openly by 
her side. Why, we dare to ask in grief and 
astonishment, why does society tolerate 
now that which it would not have dared to 
tolerate in the days when the consort of 
England’s queen was living? Why is vice 
permitted now to flaunt insultingly her 
painted cheek in open day? And the an- 
swer is: Because cowardice in the service 
of Jesus is the most insidious of all evils, 
because it so soon takes to itself some fair 
name and aspect, callling itself freedom 
from.prejudice, emancipation from prude- 
ry, reaction from Puritanism; because, 
when it inspires the fashionable world, it 
gains fresh might and power every day, 
until it eats at last the whole heart and life 
out of religion. leaving only its husks and 
its mask, 
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BULBS FOR THE WINDOW. 


An experienced horticulturist writes in 
the New York Tribune as follows: ‘I have 
bulbs in bloom all winter long. Not the 
same plants, of course, but by keeping up 
a succession and replacing those whose du- 
ty has ended I have a continuous exhibition, 
that ends only with the advent of snow- 
drops in early spring. For hyacinths, tu- 
lips, and narcissus I choose six inch pots. 
Place some broken pieces of charcoal or 
pebbles in the bottom for drainage, cover 
these with a little moss, and fill in with 
rich rotted compost and sand. Ido not 
like to cover the bulb too deeply—in fact, 
the neck should just show itself at the sur- 
face of the soil. Sink the pots inthe ground 
until freezing weather sets in; then remove 
them to the cellar, where it will be suffi 
ciently cool to prevent them from starting 
prematurely. A few of these at a time 
may be placed in a warm, sunny window; 
and as soon as the flower-buds commence 
to expand place them on arustic-stand in 


the bay-window of your sitting-room. To. 


keep up the succession, when one is remov- 
ed from the forcing window, replace it 
from the stock of dormant plants in the cel- 
lar. This leaf is from the book of my own 
experience, and friends wonder why my 
stand 1s always covered with bluom.” 
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AMERICAN COCOA AND CHUCOLATE, 





Cocoa is at once a delicious beverage and 
a highly nutritious food. A scientific wri- 
ter, referring to the manner in which it is 
prepared for drinking, remarks that it ‘‘is 
more properly a soup or gruel than a simple 
infusion; and it may be added that, like 
soup, it contains a large amount of nutri- 
ment in readily assimilable condition. At 
the same time it possesses the exbilarating 
and sustaining properties of tea and coffee, 
ina form which rarely disagrees with the 
most sensitive stomach or the most delicate 
nerves. This, however, is true of it only 
when it is honestly and skilfully prepared. 
No article of food or drink is more fre- 
quently or more injuriously adulterated by 
unscrupulous dealers. If our readers wish 
to get it thoroughly pure and wholesome, 
as well as faultless in flavor. they should 
buy that which bears the well-known trade 
mark of Walter Baker & Co. This house 
has just completed the first century of its 
existence, having begun business in 1780; 
and its record is as honorable as it is vener- 
able. French chocolates have a high repu- 
tation, but the Bakers have won prizes at 
all the great international exhibitions in 
competition with the best manufacturers of 
France and the whole world. 
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A WOMAN NIHILIST. 


The Countess Panine, lady-in-waiting to 
the Empress of Russia, has been requested 
to resign and to travel abroad. She is of a 
romantic turn, and sometimes received 
guests of whose character she was not fully 
aware. Among these was.a young student, 
who, warned that the police were about to 
search his rooms, fled to her house with 
his papers, and, being pursued to her room, 
hid the papers under her pillow. The po- 
lice discovered them and arrested him. That 
the Nihilists, however have friends in high 
quarters is shown, not only by the cipber 
documents found on Deutsch, killed in the 
secret press affair, but by letters and pa- 
pers found on a Russian doctor and refugee 
at Paris, who either threw himself or was 
thrown into the Seine. These documents 
were sewn in his trousers lining and were 
handed over to the Russian Embassy, who 
forwarded them to the St. Petersburg de- 
tectives. 
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BILLINGS PHILOSOPHY. 





There ain’t nothing that will sho the vir 
tews and vices ov a man, in so vivid a light 
as profuse prosperity. 

Mi dear boy, allwuss keep something in 
reserve. The man who kan jump six inches 
further than he ever haz jumpt, is a hard 
customer to beat. 

There ain’t nothing on arth that will take 
the starch sc klean out ov us, as to git 
kaught bi the phellow we are trieing to 
ketch. 

It is a good deal ov a bore to have others 
luv us more than we love them. 





HUMOROUS. 


All is not bliss that blisters. 
If you eat onions it will leak out. 


You can’t make a horse drink, but if he 
will not eat you can put a bit in his mouth. 
—Boston Post. 


Mrs. Partington says Ike has bought a 
horse so spirituous tha: it always goes off 
on a decanter. 


You may meet with twenty men in the 
day who stutter, but you never heard of the 
woman who had an impediment in her 
speech. 


There is no pleasing some people. A 
per states that during the speech of Sear 
under the scaffold some one among the 
spectators cried out, ‘‘Louder!” 


“Why am I made a sandwich?” said 
young nobson, plaintively, as a lady sat 

Own on either side of him in the horse- 
car. ‘Because we are better bred than you 
are,”’ said one of the damsels, sweetly, and 
Snobson mustered courage to squeeze out 
to the platfoum, 


They were sitting together Sunday even- 
ing, with an album or two between them, 
when she pleasantly asked, ‘‘How would 

ou like to have my mother live with you?” 

n just fifteen seconds he had his bat down 
half way over his face, and was bolting 
through the gate. 


A boy from Honey Lake Valley, who for 
the first time in his life saw a military com- 
pany out for a drill, in Virginia City, with 

fe and drum, gave his mother the follow- 
ing account of the business: ‘‘A little man 
blowed on his squealin’ stick, and a big 
man that stood beside him hammered on his 
thunder-box; then the boss man pulled out 
a big, long knife and shook it at the fellers 
what was standin’ up in a long row, and 
they all walked off on.two legs.”’ 








NOW READY. 


The 24 Volume of the 


Spare Minute Series, “Cheer- 
ful Words.” 


From Geo. McDonald, 
Edited by E. E. Brown, with Biography. Intro- 
duction by James T. Fields. 16 mo. $1.00. 


D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers, 
Boston. 


JUST OUT. 


A companion volume to “Tae PrayeR-MEETING 
AND ITs IMPROVEMENT,”’ by the same auther, 


“How to Conduct Prayer- 
Meetings,” 


By Rev. Lewis 0. Thompson. 
12mo. $1.25. 


D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers, 
Boston. 


“It is the boy's delight, a mine of gold, silver, 
and di ds in the h hold, and the young peo- 
ple will have it.""—Providence Press. 

*‘We wish we had it in our power to banish all the 
vile story sheets which are corrupting the children, 
by substituting so bright, so genial, so pure and so 
instructive a monthly as ‘Wide Awake.’ ’—Record 
and Evangelist. 

Send 20 cents for sample of Wide Awake. 

Fine illustrations; Bright Short Stories; Humor- 
ous Sketches; fine Art-Papers; Illustrated Poems; 
Music for Schools, etc. Address 


D, Lothrop & Co., 32 Franklin 
Street, Boston. 





D.LOTHROP & CO’S. 


PERIODICALS. 
Wide Awake, One Year, $2.00 
Little Folks’ Reader, 6 - 0 75 
Babyland oe « 50 


The three to one address, $3.00 
The Sabbath-School Monthly,1 year 60 
The 8S, 8S. Monthly Bible Class, ** * 25 
The Pansy, for Children's 


Sunday Reading, 66 95 
The three to one address, $1,00. 
Address, 


D. Lothrop & Co. Boston. 
CORNS, BUNIONS, 


4ND BAD NAILS, 
Skillfally treated by 
MR. & MRS. DR, H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
13@ Tremont Street, Corner Winter St., 
Boston. 8mo4l1 








MAROUS WARD & CO. 


Christmas and New Year Cards, 
wy 1879-1880. 
e to offer out of town 
following Ensrtentof thts antialcrda, 
Six assorted Oards for..............+.+ 
Ten assorted Cards for.................... 


The best assortment of elegant Cards to is 2, 
'o 
Boston from 5 cents to over $1.00 each. _— 


H. H. CARTER, 
3 Beacon street, Boston. 


$5 to $20 Recmestnome,, Samples worth gs 








Why Suffer Billous pains and aches? 

y tormented with Sen, Cons tion? 
frightened over disordered Kidneys t 
or sick 


endure nervous headaches? 
Why have 








CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATH 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in pre 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college. receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 

the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium: 
with Dnil, and the girls have a pleasant play-- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new 001 house is situated in the most open: 
and health: of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and Ne ee Ty atural ome 

“ u a ublic square w! ‘ 
a ok cantlicat play eunt. Prive years’ trial hae- 
shown it to be 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be ipegontet. 
Re peneeee consulted from 9 4 to 1 o’clock on 


and 

Wedn 2 and Saturdays during A and dail 

on week ty and after Se th. Catal ay | 
be had at the stores of A. liams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark; or by mail. ly7 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SHE=xXES, 
With Equal Sengies, } Duties, and Priv- 
eges. 





The lectures of the seventh year - ~ October 8. 
1879, and continue to June, 1880. is Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thoroug 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional 
in Medicine and surgery as an evid . 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medica! education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the iaeeeetare 
united wlth Boston eg md School of Medicine. 


For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. : 
I. T, TALBOT, M.D., 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 1y40 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOSTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Come 
plete Musical ducation at merely 
nominal combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 


In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hal! entrance, where a full 
stock of V: and Instrumental Music ie kept con- 





Special rates made to Teachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau. 
Hasa elist of Lecturers, Singers, Instru-— 
mentalints, Wenders and Combinations - 


2” For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E. TOURJEE, 
ly34. 


Music Hall, Bosten.. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 


sexes admitted and receive the College 
courees, Classical, Selentite, ;. Normal 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 
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WOMEN VOTING IN NEW YORE STATE. 


Eorrors JounNaL:—The women of Mid- 
dlciown, Orange County, N. Y., at their 
charter election this week, not only voted 
uncer the new law lately passed in that State, 
but were voted for. Three members of the 
Board of Education are usually elected an- 
nally, but this year there were five vacan 
cies to fill. The ‘‘Woman’s Ticket” placed 
in the field was embodied into the regular 
democratic and prohibition tickets. Many 
prominent republicans, however, also voted 
for the women, especially for Mrs. Has 
brouck. The result is the whole ticket was 
elected, giving women a majority of one 
in the Board of Education. 

Middletown is the home of Dr. Lydia 
Sayer Hasbiouck, formerly editor of The 
Sibyl, and an uncompromising practical 
Dress Reformer and Woman’s Rights wo- 
man. Mrs. Hasbrouck led the ticket, re- 
ceiving nearly one hundred more majority 
than any other woman voted for, as may 
be seen by the following figures: 





Mrs. Marvin is the wife of our Congrega- 
tionalist Minister, and two others of the 
newly-elected members have been teachers. 

One hundred and twenty women voted, 
but all the women were elected independ- 
ently of women’s votes, which gives no 
chance to question their legal status. Neith- 
er the democratic nor republican papers ag- 
itated the question until the evening before 
election, and the ticket was not publicly 
announced twenty hours before the polls 
opened and voting began, and then only in 
the democratic paper. 

A cold driving storm of snow and sleet 
raged all day, yet 120 women faced it and 
went to the polls and deposited their ballots, 
receiving nothing but respectful and cour 
teous treatment from the men. A local 
daily paper says it was the most quiet and 
orderly election ever held in Middletown. 
Now the thing is done, all parties open 
their arms to welcome the women to their 
places, bidding them God speed. 

After an example of this kind, will any- 
body say ‘‘women will not vote if they 


have the chance.” 
The total number of votes cast by all 


parties reached nearly 1500. The regular 
republican ticket contained the names of 
representative men for the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the leaders of that party expected 
to elect it entire, but ‘‘the best laid plans of 
mice and men aft gang agley.” M. 





Middletown is in Orange County, and has 
a population of some 8,000. it is largely 
republican in politics, but it has been cus- 
tomary at the caucus for school officers to 
allow the democrats to select one or more 
of the board, but this year our republican 
friends denied the democrats the usual 
favor. A movement was on foot to nomi- 
nate women for the vacant places, and our 
democratic friends took in the situation and 
using their opportunity united in nominat- 
ing five women, who were supported jointly 
by the women, the prohibitionists, and the 
democrats, and all worked together, and 
when the count was finished the women 

declared elected. 

“The writer on the previous Sabbath urged 
the subject upon his congregation (the Free 
Christian Church) and invited the women 
who would vote to meet at the meeting 
house on election day, at ten o’ciock, and 
go in squads to the voting places in the va- 
rious wards. How well this was carried 
out can be seen by the following item from 
the Middletown Press (republican) on election 
day before the result was known: 

“The women belonging to the Free and 
Easy Christian flock took most interest in 
the voting, and they constituted a majority 
of the female voters. The wives of a few 
democratic politicians, however, came out 
to the polls, among them Mrs. Dr. Arm- 
strong, Mrs. Col. D. C. Dusenberry, and 
the wife of Mr. George H. Thompson of 

, and others.” 
ane (democratic) supported the 
ticket bravely, but the republican Press, 
which is to-day trying to cover its shameful 
defeat, by pretending to be in favor of 
‘Woman Suffrage, had on election day the 
following among other choice items: 

“1t may be worta mentioning, also, that 
Mr. Thompson brought his colored servant 
girl to the poll to vote the female ticket, but 
Squire Powelson furnished her a men’s 
ticket and she voted it.” 

Squire Powelson is a republican. 

“(We hope to see such restrictions re- 
moved and would be glad if the more intelli- 
gent class of ladies in our community could 
be induced to take a part in the elections 
of school officers whenever the removal of 
the Constitutional inhibition gives them an 
undisputed right. As it is, we fear the 
spectacle witnessed today has not com- 
mended female suffrage very highly to the 
thoughtful women of Middletown.” 

“It is a question whether accepting the 
women’s vote will not invalidate the entire 
-election and necessitate a new one. 

“Some of the women voted the men’s 
tickets, and some democrats did the same. 
“The latter expressed doubts about the legal- 
ity of an election by women voters, and 
‘feared that it might lead to expensive liti- 


gation in case the ticket containing the five 
women is successful by such votes. They 
thought it would be unfortunate if what 
was intended as a smart trick, should be 
the cause of adding another heavy bill of 
costs to our already burdened tax-payers. 
But not many democrats stopped to consider 
this possible result, and mostly went it blind 
thereby committing themselves to Woman 
Suffrage.” CHARLES M. WINCHESTER. 
Middletown, N. Y. March 11, 1880. 


VOTING AT ATHOL. 


Eprrors JOURNAL:—Perhaps you might 
like to hear something about women at 
town meeting in Athol. Last September 
thirty-six registered their names to be taxed. 
Some of them have left.town, others were 
unable to go and be qualified to vote on ac- 
count of sickness, so the number dwindled 
down to twenty-three as I was informed by 
one of the selectmen. Seven of those who 
were registered to vote went to the primary 
meeting and voted for candidates for school 
committee. March 1 fifteen women went 
into the town hall, fourteen to vote for 
school committee, and one not registered as 
a spectator. When we went in they were 
balloting for constables, and as soon as they 
had completed that proceeded to elect 
school committee. Two were to be chosen 
so we had an opportunity to ballot twice. 
We were in the hall more than an hour, 
but left as soon as they were chosen. We 
were treated very respectfully, and as the 
men went forward to deposit their ballots 
they were requested to step aside and give 
the ladies an opportunity to deposit theirs. 
Mrs. Mary Farr was the first one to de- 
posit a ballot. 

I will also send you a clipping from our 
local paper the Transcript. Three hundred 
signatures were obtained in this place to 
the Home Protection petition, and more 
than one hundred and thirty to the full 
Suffrage petition, and both have been sent 
to the Legislature some time since: 

“The sixteen, or so, women who voted 
for school committee at town meeting made 
a very favorable impression by their modest 
lady like bearing, and were received with 
consideration and respect by the rougher 
element, though the men did keep their 
hats on just the same. Although the wo- 
men failed to elect their candidate for 
school committee, they ought not to be 
discouraged, and probably are not. They 
have made a good beginning by availing 
themselves so largely of their new-born 
privileges, by conducting themselves so 
bravely and modestly, and by presenting so 
worthy a candidate for the Suffrages of our 
voters. They may expect better things next 


time.” E, 
Athol, March 15, 1880. 
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SUFFRAGE PROSPECTS IN NEW YORK. 


Eprrors JoURNAL:—Your paper has an- 
nounced that Gov. Cornell had signed the 
bill giving women the right to hold the of- 
fice of schooi trustee, and also to vote for 
school officers. It is claimed, however, by 
good lawyers, that this law is unconstitu- 
tional, as Suffrage is limited by the State 
constitution to male citizens. In conse- 
quence of this situation of affairs, Senator 
Halbert, who introduced the School Suf- 
frage bill, has now offered a constitutional 
amendment removing the restriction of 
sex from that instrument. Before. this 
amendment can become effective it must 
be endorsed by two successive legislatures, 
and then submitted to a vote of the peo- 
ple, so that a year and more at least must 
elapse before the constitution can be 
changed. The present legislature seems 
very favorably disposed towards the ques- 
tion, and will undoubtedly adopt the 
amendment so far as it is concerned. As 
to the result of the popular vote the pros- 
pect is more doubtful. 

Senator Halbert, of Binghampton, the 
leading advocate of the question, and to 
whom its success thus far is mainly due, 
is a leading merchant of that city, a gen- 
tleman of high character, of fine social 
qualities, and very popular. He ran several 
thousands ahead of his ticket in his senato- 
rial district. He is a Republican, and 
though his own ward is Democratic it gave 
him two or three hundred majority. He 
has a charming wife and four rollicking 
boys, and his domestic life is exceptional- 
ly happy. Whatever may be said of the 
motives of some advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage, (justly or unjustly) it is plain that 
Mr. Halbert champions it because he be- 
lieves in it, and thinks it ought to be- 
come the law of the land. No other 
man in the State has accomplished so much 
in advancing the cause. F. N.C. 

Albany Feb. 29, 1880. 


WOMEN VOTERS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


I give the following reply to inquiries 
about the law of New Hampshire in rela- 
tion to women voting The clerk and pru- 
dential committee of a school district in 
New Hampshire are elected by the legal 
voters of the district, women having the 
same right to vote as men in school district 
meetings, and women are eligible to all 
school offices, the same as bipeds of the 
genus homo of the masculine gender. The 














duty of the prudential committee is to se- 
lect and hire teachers for the district, pro- 





vide them board, furnish necessary fuel, 
etc., to call district meetings, etc., and to 
notify the superintending school committee 
of the commencement and close of the 
school in his district, etc. 

The superintending school committee 
may be elected annually by ballot, by the 
voters of the town; i.e. male voters; but if 
the town neglects or fails from any cause to 
elect a superintending school committee, 
the selectmen of the town are required to 
appoint such a committee—and in either 
case the members of the committee may be 
either male or female. 

Any town may adopt a by-law providing 
for the choice of such committee of such 
number, chosen in such manner, for such 
terms, with such title, and with such pow- 
ers relating to schools, as they may think 
proper. 

This superintending school committee 
has the general supervision of all the 
schools in the town in which they hold 
office, and shall examine all persons propos- 
ing to teach schools in the town, who shall 
produce satisfactory evidence of good mor- 
al character and of suitable temper and 
disposition for teachers, in such branches 
as are usually taught in the class of schvols 
in which they propose to teach, and as to 
their capacity for governing the same, and 
if found competent they shall give them a 
certificate thereof, setting forth the branch- 
es they are found capable of teaching. 

This committee for good cause may dis- 





miss teachers, etc. 8 D. Q. 
Ossipee, N. H. 
IMPROVED €0NDITION OF EASTERN 


WOMEN. 


The condition of women in the far East 
is every year improving, writes Thomas W. 
Knox in the Bazar, and the improvement is 
due in great measure to the influx of for- 
eigners. Diplomats and merchants and 
missionaries and instructors have steadily 
brought the ways of western civilization to 
the knowledge of the East, and, as they 
carry their wives and daughters with them, 
the Orientals cannot fail to learn, however 
slowly, that they are holding their own 
women in a state of unworthy degradation. 
In nearly every country of Asia women are 
occupying a higher social position than they 
occupied twenty years ago, and the progress 
has been generally in exact proportion to 
the adoption of western ideas in science, 
art and manufactures. Japan has been first 
and foremost in assimilating the western 
civilization to her own, and the Japanese 
women are holding to-day a better social 
rank than any of their Oriental sisters. 
Since the landing of Perry’s expedition at 
Yokohama, and the opening of the empire 
to western influences, the Japanese women 
have every year seen their prospects and 
positions improving, and. they are to day 
occupying a position and exerting an in- 
fluence that few of them would have dared 
dream of a quarter of a century ago. 

China is being taught the lesson, though 
more slowly than Japan, and woman is en- 
tering to a limited extent into the world of 
business and politics. Merchants of Can- 
ton who would have secluded their wives 
with the utmost care a decade or two ago, 
now permit them to be seen, and what is 
more, they allow them to converse with 
other men. They travel with them on the 
steamers that navigate the Chinese rivers 
and the waters along the coast, and it is 
said that some of them have gone so far as 
to allow their wives to sit with them at the 
public tables. Similar progress is observa- 
ble among the Siamese and other eastern 
nations. When Gen. Grant visited Bangkok, 
and dined at the royal palace, the King of 
Siam gave his armto Mrs. Grant, and es- 
corted her to the table, just as she would 
have been escorted if the host had been 
European rather than Asiatic. This may 
seem a small affair, but it is really a matter 
of great importance in showing how the 
world moves in the treatment accorded to 
Woman in the countries under our feet. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


“CONFIDENCE,” by Henry James, Jr. 
This novel which has just finighed its course 
in Scribner, has been published by Osgood 
& Co. in handsome form. It is marked 
by all Mr, James’ peculiarities, it is interest- 
ing, no one can deny that, and yet it leaves 
a most unsatisfied feeling in the reader’s 
mind. Allthe characters are disappointing. 
The story opens with great promise, the 
first chapter is pees. and you become 
quite in love with both the artist and the 
lady whose portrait he catches in so unique 
a manner; but it isa love that cools, for 
they both fail to keep up to the level of 
their debit. Gordon — is too much 
of a prig to become interesting, and you are 
rather glad when he who expects so much 
is caught by the silly inanities of Blanche 
Evers; by the way, a reader of Mr. James 
must often find himself puzzled by the 

uestion, Where does Mr. James meet with 
thése young women he is so fond of depict- 
ing? Is it possible that is the class he is 
most brought in social intercourse with? 
He must have a rare faculty for drawing 
these lady moths about him, and makin 
them show off their points. They are we 
drawn, but very tiresome, both in real life 
and story. Captain Lovelock is well drawn, 
probably a type, not of a man—oh no—but 
of a class of inanities. Confidence has less 
of spirit and dash than Mr. James’ other 
novels; but it is, nevertheless, rather pleas- 
ant reading. Character sketches are always 
amusing, and it is ip these Mr. James excels. 














He doubtless finds most appreciative read- 
ers on the other side of the Atlantic, for his 
racy satire of his own country and people 
would have been a relish there, and we can 
well afford to let his fancy run riot in this 
way, when wecan turn to such books as 
“The Lady of the Aroostook” to give us 
the reverse of the picture. 


J. R. Funx & Co. have issued in the 
“Standard Series” an edition of ‘‘The Imi- 
tation of Christ,” by Thomas 4 Kempis. 
This well known work, which has been read 
by so many devout hearts, is in striking 
contrast with the work by Thomas Hughes, 
acd each illustrates some of the character- 
istics of the religion of itsown time. ‘The 
Imitation of Christ” is the out-pouring of 
a mystic. In his age the piety of the church 
was ascetic and had little sympathy with 
the actual lives of men. The tendency of 
the yee religion was to unearth men, 
and the hig est achievement of saintship 
was reached when the mind succeeded in 
forgetting all earthly things. This old de- 
vout classic of the church is redolent with 
mystic piety, and his picture of Christ has 
the coloring of his own ideal. Mr. Hughes 

resents an entirely different portrait of 

jesus. Living in an industrial and scien- 
tific age, and engaged in the work of build- 
ing up the kingdom of God among men, he 
is impressed with the human aspect of Je- 
sus. He would have the workingmen gaze 
on the moral features of Christ so as to see 
the outlines of moral courage. These two 
books side by side illustrate the marked dif- 
ference between the piety of the middle 
ages and that of our own time. The Cath- 
olic saint, regarding human nature as wreck- 
ed and this world as a vale of tears, turns 
his eyes to heaven to see fulfilled the hopes 
of prophet and saint. There alone the 
church of Christ is to become the city of 
God. The modern Anglican reformer, with 
a heart full of faith in the future of men on 
this earth; and accepting the prayer of 
Jesus, is bent on making the prayer a fact 
by working for the establishment among men 
of the reign of right living andlove. His 
ideal of religion is radiant with humanity, 
so he emphasizes the active virtues. Trust, 
patience and obedience. are the most promi- 
nent features in the Christ of Thomas a 
Kempis. ‘he more bracing virtues of 
manliness and moral courage beam from the 
canvasas limned by ‘Thomas Hughes. Both 
are men of faith, working under the prompt- 
ings of their highest ideals. What im- 
presses us in this connection is the fact that 
Christ thus moves and influences men so 
unlike. It is only one of the many facts 
which illustrates the breadth and power of 
the Christ spirit. 8. W. B. 


Hoveuton Oscoop & Co., have issued 
an edition of Thomas Hughes, ‘‘Manliness 
of Christ” in a cheap, attractive form. It 
is bound in paper covers and sold for 
twenty-five cents. This is the only author- 
ized edition, and this firm pays the author 
for the use of his book. All the other 
American editions under the cover of the 
law are printed in spite of this contract. 
There is surely a manifest injustice on the 
part of those American publishers who use 
the fruits of other men’s labors for their 
own profit. True, they have the law on 
their side; but itis neither fair nor right 
thus to take advantage of the legally un- 
protected. 











One Box or Six Bottles. 

If you are suffering from a combination of liver 
or kidney diseases, and constipation, do not fail to 
use the celebrated Kidney-Wort. It isa dry com- 
pouné as easily prepared as a cup of coffee, and in 
one package is as much medicine as can be bought 
in six dollar bottles of other kinds. 








SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club, Monday, 
March 22, 3:30 p.m., Dr. Henry Barnard will speak on 
Technical Schools. 


Sunday Meeting for Women, 4 Park S8t., 
March 21, 3 p.m. Speaker, Rev. Mury H. Graves. 
Subject, Loving and Living Truth. Women invited. 


Lecture in Wesleyan Hall, Thursday afternoon, 
March 25, by Prof. Charles Wesley Emerson, on the 
“Physiology of Breathing.” 


Harvard University. Examinations for 
Women, Cambrid:e, May 26, 1880. For information 
address secretary for Woman's Education Association 
Boston, Mass. 


The Moral Education Association.— 

A course of meetings for the colored women of 
Boston, under the auspices of the Moral Education 
Association, will be held as follows:— 

On Thursday, March 25, 3 p.m., there will be a 
meeting in the African M. E. Church, Charles street, 
Miss Abby W. May will speak, subject to be given. 

All are cordially invited to these meetings, and 
members of the Association are requested to be 
present without further notice. 


Lavinia Goodell, Attorney at Law, 
Madison, Wis. Collections made; Loans negotiated; 
every class of legal business attended to with prompt- 
nese and accuracy. 


Easter Cards. 


Easter Eggs, Easter Novelties in Pictures, etc., A 


wonderful variety. 
3.5. GOULD. 10 Bromfield Street, Basten, 


THE ALPHA. 
A WOMAN'S PAPER. 


Tue Avpua is published on the first day of each 
month, by the Moral Educational Society of Wash- 
ington, D. C.,and can be obtained of newsdealers, 
or will be sent at the following rates: 





























Single copy, one year - + = $1.00 
Six months eee «s 50 
Threemonths - - -+- - = 25 


ADVERTISEMENTS: 

Tue Aupua having a large circulation, and being 
of a suitable size for binding, is a good medium for 
advertisements, which will be inserted at the follow- 
ing rates: 

Inside page: One square (space equal to six lines 
nonpareil), first insertion, one dollar; each subse- 
quent insertion, fifty cents. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Letters consisting of personal opinions snould be 
not more than half a column in length. Letters con- 
taining important facts or interesting matter may 
sometimes be longer 

All communications for the editor, books for re- 
view, &c., should be add dto Caroline B. Wins 
low, Editor of “The Alpha,” No. 1 Grant Place, 
Washingtor, D. C. 





BLAKE'S 
GREAT 


PIANO | 
PALACE. 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without donbt the finest Pianos in the world. En- 

Mille, Poses, Carresee’ Bite ing: teeny elie, 
nno, ve-King, A 

Thomas, and the whole united pense, ae 


THE CHAS. D, BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


‘he pest medium-priced Piano bef th ° 
Gives good satisfaction and is fully warranted, —_ 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant O 
on , a for style, tone and finish, cannot be 


VIOLINS, BANJOS, GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas, Baud Instruments, Strin: 

Bridges, etc. Call and examine, or send for en 
jegees. CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO., Proprietors, 
[Established 1869] No. 612 Washington street Boston, 
11 


ly 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
picte in every department, is now open to invalids, 
end for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS tiscsifas°' 


their children in relation to Sex. By DR. ELIZA- 

BETH BLACKWELL. Flexible cloth. Pp. 162. 

Price $1.00. 

“It is written with a purpose so pure, with an earn- 
estness so intense, and with a judgment so enlighten- 
ed and practical that it cannot fail todo good wher- 
ever it may gain thoughtful readers.""—Boston Jowr- 
nal Feb. 13, 1880. 

ENGLISH NOTICES. 

“*Wise and useful.”—Literary Churchman. 

“Should be read by parents and guardians. It be- 
hooves all who are charged with the care of young 
people to ponder well the grave arguments which the 
talented authoress addresses in support of her views,”’ 
—Public Opinion. 

“Ought to be in the hands of all well educated fa- 
thers and mothers. We desire to offer the authoreas 
our most hearty thanks for her wise and earnest 
words, pleading as they do, with all the force of thor- 
ough knowledge and long experience, for keeping the 
body in chastity."—Church Bells. 

“It must be admitted that Dr. Blackwell has execu- 
ted her delicate task with great propriety,’"—Naval 
and Military Gazette. 

“Some important considerations, which should be 
carefully pondered by those whom they especially 
concern, They are solemn and weighty.—Christian 
World. 

“We earnestly commend it to parents who have 
young people growing up. The subject is of im- 
mense importance, and deserves careful and cour- 
ageous treatment."’"—Nonconformist. 


For sale at this office and by all booksellers; or will 
be sent by mail prepaid on receipt of price by 


Brentano & Co., 
39 Union Square, New York. 


PRANG’S ART PUBLICATIONS. 


EASTER CARDS. 


In a great variety of atyles and designs, among 
which are 


EASTER EGG CARDS, 


The novelty and beauty of which are of striking 
character. 











EASTER CROSSES, 


PRANG’S SATIN BANNERETS. 


These beautifal bannerets, for the Christmas tree, 
or for decoration, are the novelty of the season. 
They are elegantly illuminated, and have appropriate 
mottoes, printed on the richest satin, of various tints, 
and furnished with silk cord and tassels. 


PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Six charming juveniles, text by Mrs. A. M. Diaz 
and classification by N. A. Calkins,each with thirteen 
colored illustrations, with the following titles: — 


Swimming Birds, 
Scratching Birds, 
Wading Birds, 


Birds of Prey, 
Cat Family, 
Cow Family. 


PRANG’S PANELS, ON HEAVY GILT- 
EDGED MOUNTS. 


These panels have become very popular as an orn 
ament for the easel or mantel. They are published 
in a great variety of subject and size, and by their 
artistic design and execution suit the taste of the 
most fastidious. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educational Publisher 


BOSTON. 499m 








$5 to G20 Rxenesitome, Samples worm gs 
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